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Pursuit of Happiness in the Economic and Social World 





By JOHN G. WINANT 





AY BEGIN by thanking you for your kind in- 

M vitation to make my first public statement, 
on returning home, to the members of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations. Iam very 
happy to do this because those who are gathered 
here have been interested for a long time in world 
cooperation to prevent war. You have known 
what it has meant to represent minority opinion 
as well as the privilege of accepting the convictions 
of the majority. 
Some years ago I sent to President Roosevelt a 
quotation from John Stuart Mill which had been 
given to me. He used it in a speech he made in 
one of the Carolinas. There was some question at 
the time as to the exactness of the quotation. I 
myself was interested in the sense of it. There- 
fore, with apologies for any inaccuracies which 
were the outcome of reporting a century ago, I will 
restate it as it Was given to me: 

“History shows that great economic and social 
forces flow like a tide over communities only half 
conscious of that which is befalling them. Wise 
statesmen foresee what time is thus bringing and 
try to shape institutions and mold men’s thoughts 
and purposes in accordance with the change that 
is silently coming on. 

“The unwise are those who bring nothing con- 
structive to the process, and who greatly imperil 
the future of mankind, by leaving great questions 
to be fought out between ignorant change on one 
hand, and ignorant opposition to change, on the 
other.” 


Last week I was talking with General Smuts, 
whom I believe to be the great philosopher-states- 
nan of our time. I have always greatly admired 
him because in defeat he had the magnanimity of 
Robert E. Lee, and in reorienting the position of 
South Africa, he faced and overcame the divided 
deologies there, the inherited differences of lan- 
guage and of race, and brought into this recent war 
‘united Dominion, gallantly defending the rights 


of free men. The statesmen of Europe had failed 





to achieve such unity, and yet the brave leadership 
of a wise man has proved that it could be done. 

We were talking about the impact of modern 
science on the lives of people everywhere and the 
adjustments necessary to accommodate life to 
global living. The cutting down of distance in 
relation to time, both in communication and 
travel, and the development of the atomic bomb 
are two present and pressing examples of what 
I mean. The first has brought peoples of differ- 
ent languages, races, and continents into daily 
contact with one another. The other has released, 
through the advances of science, the power to de- 
stroy the civilization of which it is a product. 
We agreed this means that there must be an aware- 
ness of changing values and the recognition of 
new obligations if we are to realize the benefits 
of a progressive civilization. The future calls 
for a greater degree of tolerance and understand- 
ing than has as yet been required of us and that 
rare combination of restraint and pioneering drive 
if we are to look forward to peace on earth. 

We are trying to reconcile our different social, 
political and economic standards. While there 
is enough in the world for everyone, there have 
been great areas of want. We know that science 
must aid us, not destroy us. Had atomic energy 
come in the form of power plants instead of 
bombs it would have given us confidence instead 
of fear. We must have a world of hope and not 
of fear. 

Nine days from now the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations meets here in New 
York for its second session. To my mind, the 
work of the Council is of fundamental importance 
to the world’s future. 

It is the task of the Security Council—and one 
which it has been shouldering squarely—to bring 








An address delivered before the American Association 
for the United Nations in New York City and broadcast 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System on May 16, 1946. 
Mr. Winant is U. S. Member of the Economie and Social 
Council. 
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about the solution of political situations which 
are likely to endanger international peace and se- 
curity. Equally important is another task the 
United Nations has undertaken—that of estab- 
lishing a basis for a civilization in which under- 
lying economic and social difficulties are resolved 
before they reach the stage of conflicts which may 
threaten the peace, and that is the main job of this 
Economic and Social Council. 

While the Security Council is concerned pri- 
marily with freeing the peoples of the earth from 
fear, the Economic and Social Council deals more 
directly with the rights of man—and that wide 
area of human. needs which is contained in the 
phrase “freedom from want”. The four freedoms 
are, of course, interrelated. President Truman 
said the other day: 


“The roots of democracy, however, will not draw 
much nourishment in any nation from a soil of 
poverty and economic distress.” 


We know, and generations before us have known, 
that economic and social injustice is closely bound 
to political disturbances. 

The Economic and Social Council is charged 
with the positive and constructive work of deal- 
ing directly with the basic needs of human be- 
ings—and so with the foundations of peace itself. 

Its task can be simply stated. 

Peace, if it is to be real and lasting, means more 
than resolving conflicts between nations. It means 
positive action to lift the levels of human welfare, 
for a world divided against itself cannot stand. 
Resentment and fear are aroused in the hearts 
of men by gross economic inequalities within coun- 
tries and between nations. Resentment and fear 
easily grow into hatred, and we have seen how 
quickly these emotions can be played upon by the 
unscrupulous to make a people go to war against 
their fellowman. 

In our age peace cannot be secured by political 
action unaccompanied by economic cooperation. 
If we are not to drift backward to catastrophe, we 
must go forward together toward a fuller life for 
all peoples everywhere. 

By the Charter, we the peoples of the United 
Nations have bound ourselves to take “joint and 
separate action” to obtain these objectives. 

We have undertaken to employ “international 
machinery for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancements of all peoples”. 
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The composition and mode of operation of the 
Economic and Social Council are thoroughly dem. 
ocratic. It is composed of 18 nations, elected by 
the General Assembly for terms of three years 
Each nation appoints its representative. Retiring 
member nations are eligible for immediate reelee. 
tion. Each member nation has one vote. Votes of 
large and small countries are equal. 
are taken by simple majority vote. 

The Council under the Charter reports to the 
General Assembly, and has powers to make recom. 
mendations, to prepare draft conventions, and to 
‘all international conferences on the subjects with 
which it deals. It may furnish information to the 
Security Council and assist that Council upon its 
request. 

The Economic and Social Council has been made, 
in brief, one of the principal organs of the United 
Nations. I believe that this emphasis on human 
progress and economic development is something 
new in history. It is particularly significant that 
in the first paragraph of the preamble of the 
Charter—and I hope the words of that preamble 
will become as familiar to every school child as 
the words of the Declaration of Independence—the 
United Nations affirm their faith—and I am quot- 
ing—in “the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son”. This is more than the old language of 
diplomacy. 

The preparations made during the war by the 
Allies for post-war economic and social reconstruc: 
tion were by no means complete. But much more 
was done before the war ended than was done dur- 
ing the First World War, and the main lines were 
firmly established. A number of specialized inter- 
governmental agencies were planned, each to cover 
a specific and limited economic or social subject. 
In addition, the International Labor Office was a 
survivor, and the only major survivor, of the 
war period. The new agencies are the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the World Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the Provisional International 
Civilian Aviation Organization, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, an international organization dealing with 
health and one dealing with international trade. 
The last two are not yet established, but confer- 
ences have been called with a view to their estab- 
lishment. 

The Economic and Social Council has a direct 
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interest in the work of these specialized agencies, 
and one of the major tasks assigned to it under 
the Charter is coordination of the agencies. 

President Roosevelt realized that in reaching 
out to the peoples of the world on an international 
basis you had to start with a common denominator 
of interest. He believed that food was the best 
common interest on which to begin the work of 
establishing international, economic, and social 
cooperation, and he called the Hot Springs con- 
ference of 1943 which led to the formal establish- 
ment of the permanent Food and Agriculture 
Organization at Quebec in 1945. The wisdom of 
this action has been demonstrated by recent events. 
The Organization right at the beginning of its 
existence has called a special conference to meet 
in Washington, May 20, to grapple with a des- 
perate world food shortage which constitutes the 
gravest economic problem immediately facing the 
world. The first task of the new Organization 
is to assist in removing the danger of outright 
starvation over large areas of the world, and the 
success of all other forms of international economic 
and social cooperation depends on the solution of 
the present world food crisis. When this is ac- 
complished, the Organization will take up its long 
run tasks of assisting in the prevention of star- 
vation and all forms of malnutrition and thereby 
increase the demand for agricultural products and 
raise the incomes of those engaged in agriculture, 
which still employs a greater number of persons 
than any other industry. The International Mone- 
tary Fund is designed to tide over temporary bal- 
ance of payments difficulties. If the Fund had 
been established at the end of the last war, we 
might have escaped the serious international finan- 
dal crisis in the early thirties, which set in motion 
achain of new restrictions on international ex- 
change and the movements of goods across 
frontiers and which prolonged the widespread un- 
¢mployment of the thirties. The countries which 
lad immediate deficits in their balance of pay- 
nents but which were solvent from a longer-run 
point of view would have been able to obtain liquid 
funds to meet the immediate emergency. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development will facilitate the provision of capital 
for purposes of reconstruction and long-term eco- 
omic development. It should play a particularly 
important part in raising standards of living and 
purchasing power in countries whose resources are 
as yet in an early stage of development and develop 
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a larger volume of trade between them and the 
older industrialized countries. If the Bank had 
been established after the last war we should have 
had a more intelligently directed flow of invest- 
ment funds than that which occurred in the twen- 
ties. The Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization is already in operation with 
headquarters in Montreal. Its purpose is to make 
possible the orderly and coordinated expansion of 
civil aviation around the globe. 

The constitution of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization was 
framed in London by 44 states last year, and 
UNESCO will come into existence upon acceptance 
of that constitution by 20 nations. Its purpose is 
to encourage cooperation among nations in all 
branches of intellectual activity, to facilitate ex- 
change of scientific information, and to promote 
mutual understanding through such mass media as 
the press, radio, motion pictures. The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, which I had the honor 
of serving as director, has been in existence a far 
longer time. The ILO was created at the Peace 
Conference of 1919, and it has directly influenced 
the labor and social legislation of many countries 
for over 20 years by sending qualified experts to 
assist the governments concerned. Through its 
annual conferences of representatives of govern- 
ments, employers, and workers it has promoted 
international agreement on industrial safety and 
welfare and other conditions of work and employ- 
ment. Effective action resulted from these agree- 
ments when the countries concerned ratified the 
conventions recommended by the conference and 
in effect bound themselves by treaty to adopt legis- 
lation implementing them. 

The Economic and Social Council at its first ses- 
sion set up a Preparatory Commission to prepare 
the ground for an international health conference 
to be held in June. The Commission has com- 
pleted its report recommending the establishment 
of a world health organization, and this report will 
be considered at the Council’s forthcoming ses- 
sions. The date of the international health con- 
ference has been fixed for June 19, and the Con- 
ference will be held in New York. At that time 
another specialized agency will be organized which 
will develop services to fight epidemics and pro- 
mote the international advance and exchange of 
medical and public-health knowledge and 
techniques. 

The Economie and Social Council took steps at 
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its first meeting also to initiate a conference on 
trade andemployment. It recognized the relation- 
ship of employment to trade. It appointed a Prep- 
aratory Commission for a full conference and it 
put forward suggestions concerning the subject 
matter to be covered. The outcome of these steps 
is of profound importance to the world’s future. 
The whole structure of international economic or- 
ganization which has already been set up will stand 
or fall on the ability of the nations which take part 
in future conferences to reach agreement on meas- 
ures which will strike off the chains which have 
shackled the exchange of goods and services be- 
tween nations in the recent past. The advantages 
of Bretton Woods would be largely nullified if the 
trade conference failed in its purposes. 

The trade problem is not simply a matter of re- 
ducing tariffs. The restrictions on trade have gone 
much further than tariffs alone, and means must 
be found of progressively eliminating the strangle- 
hold of quantitative restrictions on imports. We 
must also recognize that there are differences be- 
tween the social systems of countries which give 
rise to differences in the methods of trading. Some 
countries have adopted, in whole or in part, state 
trading in respect to imports or exports or both, 
and this necessitates international agreement con- 
cerning the principles and methods of state trad- 
ing, particularly with a view to removing suspicion 
that discrimination and favoritism might be ex- 
ercised under cover of such trading. 

It is also proposed that the conference and the 
International Trade Organization should take up 
two further subjects which have not always been 
recognized as directly bearing on trade barriers 
but which in fact have marked effects on trade 
policy and practices. First, there is the question 
of “burdensome world surpluses” of certain raw 
materials. In the past, wide fluctuations in the 
prices of certain raw materials have been an im- 
portant factor in business instability, and the ac- 

‘cumulation of unsold stocks has led to restrictions 
and sometimes to dumping without regard to the 
general international welfare. Second, there is the 
question of restrictive practices by private business 
in respect to commodities which enter into inter- 
national trade. Such activities may run counter 
to the publicly declared policies in the countries in 
which they occur, and we cannot afford in the 
future to ignore them in the formulation of inter- 
national commercial policy agreements. Agreed 
neasures are necessary to insure that the purposes 
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of the future international trade organization are 
not frustrated by private monopolistic action, 

One of the first examples of international ego. 
nomic cooperation was in the field of international 
relief. The United Nations Relief and Rehabil. 
tation Administration was set up in 1943 as 4q 
temporary organization whose functions were to 
supply the goods and services necessary for imme 
diate relief and early rehabilitation in Europe and 
the Far East. No agency has ever before carried 
out relief operations on such a scale or procured 
and shipped relief goods in such quantities. 

UNRRA also provides the staff for the majority 
of the assembly centers in Germany and Austria 
in which the millions of persons who were up- 
rooted from their homes during the war and forced 
into other localities and other countries have been 
housed. The work of repatriating the displaced 
persons and refugees has been strikingly success 
ful but some 800,000 or 900,000 still remain in 
assembly centers outside their countries of origin 
in the care of UNRRA and the military authori 
ties. 

The Economie and Social Council at its first ses- 
sion set up a special committee on refugees and 
displaced persons which has been meeting in Lon 
don to draw up a report for the forthcoming ses 
sion of the Council. Among other aspects of the 
subject, the committee has considered what form of 
international organization is needed to handle the 
problem of refugees and displaced persons when 
UNRRA’s activities terminate. 

The Economic and Social Council, when it meets 
May 25, will also have before it reports of six of its 
commissions, which have been meeting here in New 
York. They are the Economic and Employment 
Commission; the Temporary Social Commission; 
the Temporary Transport and Communications 
Commission; the Statistical Commission ; and the 
Commission on Human Rights with its subcommis- 
sion on the status of women. 

I shall have time to point out the potential im- 
portance of just two of these commissions, that on 
human rights and the Economic and Employment 
Commission. International action in the basic 
field of human rights is a new departure in history. 
It was considered of such importance by the fram- 
ers of the Charter that this is the only Commis 
sion which the Economic and Social Council was 
specifically directed to create. I should like t 
pay tribute to the consultants to the United States 
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Delegation in San Francisco who played an im- 
portant part in getting this provision in the 
Charter. 

The ultimate aim of this commission is to bring 
into existence an international Bill of Rights for 
all peoples. The United States has proposed and 
the Commission will recommend that as an effec- 
tive start toward this objective the second session 
of the Economic and Social Council set up a sub- 
commission on freedom of information. This 
body would determine just what obstacles exist to 
that free flow of information which is essential to 
enlightened world public opinion and how these 
obstacles can be eliminated. The right of all peo- 
ple to know has long been a part of our tradition. 

The importance of higher standards of living, 
continuous economic development, and full em- 
ployment in the maintenance of a peaceful world 
was recognized by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil when it created the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission. Its main task is to advise the 
Council on the promotion of world-wide full em- 
ployment and the maintenance of economic sta- 
bility. 

Nor has the Council overlooked the importance 
of the welfare of those millions in the underde- 
veloped parts of the world, who have had to strug- 
gle for mere existence. The Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission has been given the further 
mandate of advising the Council on ways and 
means of assisting the development of the econo- 
mies of these areas. It is to concern itself also 
with the immediate problem of the economic re- 
construction of devastated areas so that the peo- 
ples of these countries may be aided in hastening 
their return to a decent basis of life. 

This Commission has been direct and specific 
in its approach to its problems. It has inter- 
preted its aims as “continual world economic ex- 
pansion and reasonable economic stability and se- 
curity”, a goal which in the words of its report 
to the Council implies “employment opportunity 
at adequate wages for all who desire to be em- 
ployed”. 

The Commission’s investigations and surveys 
will center around this primary end and to as: 
sure itself that its work will fit into the practical 
realities of the modern world, it is recommending 
to the Council that it be technically equipped so 
as to be able to advise individual countries in the 
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development of their resources and in improving 
their methods and patterns of productions. 

These and the other four Commissions have been 
concerned in their meetings in organizing and de- 
veloping their recommendations to the second ses- 
sion of the Council regarding the work which 
should be undertaken in these specialized fields. 
These Commissions must deal with important 
matters of substance and therefore they are com- 
posed of specialists in their respective fields. 

The Economic and Social Council named these 
commission members because of their competence 
as experts to bring their independent judgment 
to bear on world problems from a world, rather 
than a national, point of view. They serve in 
their individual capacity and are not bound by 
any instructions from their governments. The 
four distinguished United States citizens who are 
serving on these commissions are Mrs: Eleanor 
Roosevelt on the Commission on Human Rights, 
Mr. Isador Lubin on the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission, Mr. Stuart Rice on the Statis 
tical Commission, and Mr. George P. Baker on the 
Temporary Transport and Communications Com- 
mission. 

There are two other important organizational 
matters which the second session of the Council 
will take up. One is the report of its committee 
on negotiating specific agreements with the major 
specialized intergovernmental agencies so that 
they may be brought into effective relation witb 
the Council. 

And the other is a similar report of the com- 
mittee on arrangements with certain non-govern- 
mental organizations. This cooperation is pro- 
vided by article 71 of the Charter which is a 
direct bridge between the formal organs of the 
United Nations and the peoples of the world. 

This committee will begin its sessions May 20 
to arrange the way for such private groups to co- 
operate with the Council, and insure that the 
Council will benefit by the experiences of organi- 
zations which do not represent governments, but 
which reflect the aspirations of groups of people 
directly. 

The major objectives we seek to attain can be 
no more clearly stated than by the Charter of the 
United Nations. I quote them from the Charter: 

“Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress and 


development ; 
(Continued on page 1010) 
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The Philippines Prepares on Independence 


Se 
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Article by EDWARD W. MILL? 





QO nN Juty 4 one of the most unique and fruitful 

experiments in the history of dependent gov- 
ernments will enter on a new and decisive stage. 
On that day the United States, which has exer- 
cised sovereign power over the Philippines for 
almost half a century, will voluntarily relinquish 
its sovereignty, and the Philippines will be pro- 
claimed an independent nation. 

From the moment of the silencing of Dewey’s 
guns in Manila Bay to the present the United 
States has made it abundantly clear that it was 
not in the Philippines for purposes of exploitation 
but that rather it very clearly envisaged the day 
when the Philippines would be declared an inde- 
pendent nation. The instructions given by Presi- 


The Pattern of Philippine - American 


Relations 


dent McKinley to the First and Second Philippine 
Commissions concerning the course to be estab- 
lished by the Commission in establishing civil 
government in the Islands set a pattern for gov- 
ernance of the Philippines which was to be fol- 
lowed closely during the next 48 years. In his 
instructions to the Second Commission, the Presi- 
dent warned that “the commission should bear in 
mind that the government which they are estab- 
lishing is designed not for our satisfaction, or for 
the expression of our theoretical views, but for the 
happiness, peace, and prosperity of the people 
of the Philippine Islands. . . .”? 

On August 29, 1916, a decisive step of impor- 
tance in the granting of self-government to the 
Filipinos took place when the Jones law became 
effective. In the Jones law, the Congress of the 


1Mr. Mill is Acting Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Philippine Affairs, Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 
* Instructions of the President of the United States to 
the Second Philippine Commission, Apr. 7, 1900. 
*Organic Act for the Philippine Islands, Public Law 
240, 64th Cong., approved Aug. 29, 1916. 





United States stated that “it is, as it has always 
been, the purpose of the people of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty over the 
Philippine Islands and to recognize their inde- 
pendence as soon as a stable government can be 
established therein”. 

In 1934 the Congress recognized that the Philip- 
pines was ready for the independence promised in 
the Jones law. The Tydings-McDuffie act of that 
year provided for a final ten-year transitional pe- 
riod, at the end of which time the Philippines was 
to be given its outright independence. During 
that transitional period the Philippines was to 
enjoy virtual autonomy in the conduct of most of 
its domestic affairs. The United States continued 
to retain control over all foreign affairs of the 
Philippine Commonwealth. 

As a result of that act the Filipinos met in a 
Constitutional Convention to frame a new Consti- 
tution. This new Constitution was duly framed 
and ratified in a national plebiscite by the Filipino 
people. It is to be noted that this Constitution 
was intended to be not only the fundamental law 
of the Philippine Commonwealth but also that of 
the Republic to be established on July 4, 1946. The 
Constitution is the “Constitution of the Philip- 
pines”, not simply the “Constitution of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth”, and the President is re- 
ferred to as the “President of the Philippines”, not 
simply of the Philippine Commonwealth. 


Impact of the War on Philippine- 
American Relations 


Although Philippine-American relations were 
close before the war, since that time the two coun- 
tries have been brought closer together than ever 
before. The heroic joint sacrifices of the two 
peoples on Bataan and elsewhere during the early 
days of the war and the subsequent bitter resistance 
of the mass of the Filipino people to the Japanese 
occupation amply justified the faith of the United 
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States in the capacity of the Filipinos for self- 
government. President Roosevelt, taking cogni- 
zance of the contributions of the Filipino people to 
the common effort, declared on December 28, 1941 
that “the people of the United States will never 
forget what the people of the Philippine Islands 
are doing this day and will do in the days to come. 
I give to the people of the Philippines my solemn 
pledge that their freedom will be redeemed and 
their independence established and protected.” 4 
Throughout the war years the President reiterated 
this pledge to the Filipino people, and on October 
6, 1943 the President in a message to the Congress 
recommended that authority be given him to ad- 
vance the date of Philippine independence. Con- 
gress acted on this request by passing Public Law 
380 (approved June 29, 1944), which authorized 
the President, “after proclaiming that constitu- 
tional processes and normal functions of govern- 
ment have been restored in the Philippine Islands 
and after consultation with the President of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, to advance the 
date of the independence of the Philippine Islands 
by proclaiming their independence as a separate 
and self-governing nation prior to July 4, 1946.” 
Though Public Law 380 was never employed to 
advance the date of the independence of the Phil- 
ippines, it was fitting recognition of the part of 
the Congress and President of the United States 
that the Filipino people had earned their right to 
independence even before July 4, 1946. 


Restoration of Civil Government 
to the Philippines 


Shortly after the return of American forces to 
the Islands in October 1944, the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Government took over the responsi- 
bility for civil government in the Islands. Follow- 
ing the liberation of Manila, after one of the most 
vicious battles of the war, the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Government, headed by President Ser- 
gio Osmeiia, returned to its pre-war seat of govern- 
ment, 

The Philippine Congress, meeting for the first 
time in four years, assembled in special session in 
June 1945. President Osmefia addressed the Con- 
gress asking for cooperation in a program of re- 
construction and rehabilitation. Philippine re- 
covery, however, continued at a slow pace, and 
sharp political divisions, particularly over the col- 
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laboration question, tended to divert attention 
from the more pressing economic problem. 


April Elections 


The Congress of the United States in Public 
Law 258 of December 14, 1945 and the Philippine 
Congress in Commonwealth Act 725 of January 5, 
1946 provided for the holding of the first general 
election in the Philippines since 1941. Asa result 
some three million Filipinos went to the polls on 
April 23, 1946 to vote on the question of who should 
be President of the Philippines during the next 
four years and who should represent them in the 
Philippine Congress. 

Manuel A. Roxas, President of the Senate and a 
leader in Philippine politics for many years, 
emerged as the choice of the Philippine electorate 
for President, though his rival, the incumbent 
President, Sergio Osmejfia, polled a substantial 
number of votes. Elected along with Roxas was a 
Philippine Congress which was believed to be gen- 
erally sympathetic with his aims. 

One of the first acts of the new President-elect 
of the Philippines was to come by air with U. S. 
High Commissioner McNutt to the United States 
for conferences with President Truman and other 
American officials on the many pressing problems 
facing the Philippines as a result of independence. 


The Philippines Faces Independence 
1. Economic Adjustment 


Foremost among the problems facing the Philip- 
pines has been the question of economic rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction. The war brought tremen- 
dous destruction and dislocation to the nation’s 
economic life. Manila, the capital city, was virtu- 
ally destroyed. High Commissioner McNutt, 
summing up the economic dislocation in the 
Islands, said on February 23, 1946: “The Jap- 
anese shattered that Philippine economy... . 
Today there are no crops for export. There is 
almost no economy. The sources of income for 
local government have been virtually wiped out. 
The currency tied by law to the American dollar 
is sound, but values are unbelievably inflated. 
Communications among the 7,000 islands of the 
Philippines are still paralyzed.” ° 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 3, 1942, p. 5. 
® Radio address by Paul V.,McNutt, Feb. 23, 1946. For 
another graphic description of the damage brought to the 
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In the face of this disaster to the economic life 
of the country, assistance from the United States 
has been imperative. The recent passage by the 
Congress of the United States of the Philippine 
Trade Act (Public Law 371—H.R. 5876) and 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 
370—S. 1610) has provided such assistance. The 
Trade Act provides for free trade between the 
Philippines and the United States for eight years 
(to 1954), after which incoming Philippine prod- 
ucts are to be taxed at the rate of 5 percent pro- 
gressively over a span of 20 years until at the end 
of the period full duties are being assessed Philip- 
pine goods. The Rehabilitation Act provides for 
the granting to Philippine war-damage claimants 
of $400,000,000 in war damages, provides for the 
disposal to the Commonwealth Government (and 
Republic) without reimbursement of $100,000,000 
in surplus property, and for the spending of 
$120,000,000 in various rehabilitation and training 
projects.° 

These bills represent an important start in re- 
habilitating Philippine economy, but they must 
first be implemented with other action before be- 
coming fully effective. The Trade Act, for ex- 
ample, before becoming generally effective, must 





Philippines by the war see the Report on the Philippine 
Islands by Senator Millard Tydings made after his return 
from the Islands on June 7, 1945 (S. Doe. 538, 79th Cong.). 

° Both these acts are exceptional from the standpoint of 
regular American policy. President Truman, in a state- 
ment on the occasion of his signing H.R. 5876 and S. 1610 
on Apr. 30, 1946, declared: 

“In H.R. 5876, we are providing for the establishment, 
through an executive agreement, of an unprecedented plan 
of preferential trade relations with the Philippines to last 
for twenty-eight years. We have never entered into simi- 
lar agreement with any foreign government. Preferential 
trade relations are alien to the policy of this administra- 
tion. In substance, however, H.R. 5876 is a rehabilita- 
tion act. Its sole purpose and guiding philosophy is to 
furnish a formula for the rehabilitation of the Philippine 
national economy... .” 

Likewise the House Committee on Insular Affairs in 
reporting out S. 1610 stated: 

“This legislation is unique in American history. Never 
before has the United States Government appropriated 
funds to pay war damages suffered by its citizens or 
nationals in war. But United States relations with the 
Philippines are likewise unique not only in our own his- 
tory, but in the history of the world. Never before has 
a sovereign voluntarily granted independence to a colonial 
dependency. S. 1610 recognizes that unique relation- 


ship. . .’ (See H. Rept. 1921, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 
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first be translated into an Executive agreement, 
Sec. 401 of title [V of the Trade Act authorizes the 
President of the United States to enter into such an 
agreement, and succeeding sections carefully de- 
fine the mode and manner of the agreement to be 
effected. 

Since certain sections of the Trade Act, par- 
ticularly those (title III, sec. 341) concerning the 
future rights of United States citizens and business 
enterprises in natural resources, make necessary the 
amendment of the Philippine Constitution and 
have as a result come in for heavy criticism in 
some quarters in the Philippines, some uncertainty 
has resulted regarding the attitude to be taken 
by the Filipinos towards this Executive agreement. 
President-elect Roxas in his press conference in 
Washington on May 11, 1946, stated that one of 
the purposes of his visit to the United States was 
the “implementation of the legislation passed by 
your Congress” and indicated that the trade 
formula provided for in the Trade Act “is, in 
general, acceptable to us.” On his return to Manila 
on May 22, General Roxas is also reported to have 
defended the trade legislation as the best legisla- 
tion that could be devised and passed by the United 
States at this time. Speaking of the so-called 
“equal rights” provision, the President-elect is re- 
ported to have declared : “The Americans have had 
equal rights with the Filipinos since they have been 
here. If their intention had been to exploit the 
country as imperialists they would have done it 
while they owned our country. How can you feel 
now that they are preparing to exploit us after 
independence? We can adjust our own laws to 
prevent that.” Meanwhile attempts are being 
made to reach a mutually satisfactory agreement 
on the Executive agreement in question. 

At the same time that the Trade Act awaits im- 
plementation to become fully effective the Rehabil- 
itation Act stands in need of similar implementa- 
tion to become effective. Title VI of the 
Rehabilitation Act stipulates that “No payments 
under Title I of this Act in excess of $500 shall be 
made until an executive agreement shall have been 
entered into between the President of the United 
States and the President of the Philippines, and 
such agreement shall have become effective 
according to its terms, providing for trade re- 
lations between the United States and_ the 
Philippines . . .” This stipulation means that 
payment of claims for war damage in excess of 
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$500 must await the conclusion of the aforesaid 
Executive agreement provided for under the Trade 
Act.’ Similarly title IIT of the Rehabilitation Act, 
which authorizes an expenditure of $120,000,000 
and certain additional sums for the restoration and 
improvement of public property and essential 
public services in the Philippines, is incomplete 
without Congress next actually appropriating the 
funds for the projects already authorized. It is 
believed, however, that congressional assent to 
these appropriations will not be long in coming. 

Although these Acts (370 and 371) are vitally 
important in the rehabilitation of the Philippine 
economy, they represent in actuality but a start 
in the restoration of Philippine economy. It will 
take many years before the wartime economy of the 
Philippines achieves anything like normalcy. 
During this time the Philippines will undoubtedly 
make efforts to diversify and reorient its economy, 
and attempts will be made to shift the Philippines 
away from its position of almost absolute depend- 
ence on the American market. 


2. Treaty Arrangements 


In addition to economic preparations for inde- 
pendence, intensive political preparations are be- 
ing made. The Tydings-McDuftie act contains a 
number of provisions relating to the establishment 
of the independent Philippine Republic. Among 
these are provisions calling for the recognition 
mn the part of the United States of the independ- 
nce of the Philippines as a separate and self- 
governing nation, notification to other governments 
by the United States of such independence and 
provision for the assumption by the Philippine 
Republic of all continuing obligations assumed by 
the United States under the treaty of peace ceding 
the Philippine Islands. 

It is expected that the foregoing and other pro- 


"President Truman in his statement of Apr. 30, 1946 
‘oncerning the Rehabilitation Act minimized the impor- 
lance of this provision of the act, however, declaring: 

“While it is unfortunate that the Congress saw fit to 
provide in S. 1610 that no war damage payment in excess 
of $500 shall be made until the executive agreement shall 
have been entered into betwen the President of the United 
States and the President of the Philippines under the 
terms of H.R. 5876, to all practical purposes this provision 
is surplusage, as the benefits which will flow under the 
fhactment of these two bills are so great as to ensure exe- 
‘ution of the executive agreement by the Republic of the 
Philippines.” 
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visions will be included in a treaty of general re- 
lations to be concluded between the two countries. 
This treaty, incidentally, will be somewhat of a 
pioneer treaty since examples of the voluntary re- 
linquishment by one power of sovereignty over 
another are not plentiful. 

In addition to the basic treaty of general rela- 
tions between the two countries, a number of other 
treaties defining the relations between the two 
countries will be drawn up. Among the most im- 
portant of this group will be a treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation. This treaty will cover 
such matters as the ownership of personal prop- 
erty, the ownership of real property, succession 
to property, freedom of commerce and navigation, 
recognition of the juridical status of corporations, 
and shipping matters. 

As a result of Public Law 380 of the U. S. Con- 
gress which authorizes the President of the United 
States to negotiate with the President of the 
Philippines for the retention of military bases in 
the Philippines and Joint Resolution No. 4 of the 
Joint Session of the Philippine Congress of June 
22, 1945 which concurs in such negotiations, dis- 
cussions have been held concerning the conclusion 
of some military-base agreement between the two 
countries. 

The more usual treaties will also be entered into. 
These include a consular convention, an extradi- 
tion treaty, an arbitration treaty, and others. 

Since by the very nature of the constitutional 
requirements involved, it will not be possible to 
have all these treaties ready by July 4, it is thought 
probable that a provisional agreement covering in- 
terim relations between the two countries pending 
the coming into force of the regular treaties will 
be signed on July 4. 


3. Foreign Affairs of the New Republic 


Although the United States has allowed the 
Filipinos a great measure of self-government dur- 
ing our 48 years in the Islands, this country has at 
all times retained control over the foreign affairs 
of the Philippines. The new Republic will con- 
sequently be greatly lacking in experience in this 
field. 

In an effort to meet the need for trained Filipino 
Foreign Service officers after independence the De- 
partment of State has for some time been conduct- 


(Continued on page 1014) 
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Foreign Office Memorandum 


Beruin, September 16, 1938. 

The Hungarian Minister informed me on his 
visit of today that Field Marshal Goring had in- 
vited him to come today to Karinhall. The prin- 
cipal reason for this invitation was the Field 
Marshal’s impression that Hungary was not doing 
enough in the present crisis. The Hungarian press 
was keeping comparatively silent. In the Hun- 
garian minority areas in Czechoslovakia it was 
completely calm in contrast to the situation in 
the Sudeten German areas, and the Hungarian 
Ministers in the various capitals were not, in con- 
trast to their Czechoslovakian colleagues, going to 
visit the Foreign Minister two or three times a day. 
Finally neither the Hungarian Government nor 
the leaders of the Hungarian minorities had clearly 
demanded the surrender of the Hungarian areas 
by Czechoslovakia. The Hungarian Minister de- 
fended himself against these charges, but had by 
his own admission acknowledged that they were 
partially true by presenting, at the same time, 
certain reasons for the Hungarian conduct. 

The Field Marshal then returned to the matter 
of Hungarian-Yugoslav relations. He told the 
Hungarian Minister that he, the Field Marshal, as 
the second ranking personage in the state, could 
give him the definite assurance that Yugoslavia 
would remain quiet if Hungary took no military 
action on the first day, but only after three or four 
days. He, Herr Szté6jay, indicated that he was 
skeptical of this view. He could not see why Yugo- 
slavia would, in case of a Hungarian attack, on the 
first day regard it as a case under the treaty of 
alliance and take military steps, but, on the con- 
trary, would not do so on the third or fourth day. 
The Field Marshal told him, however, that in a 
conversation with a Yugoslav personality— 





These are translations of documents on Hungary, se- 
cured from German Government files, and are among the 
German official papers which the BULLETIN is currently 
publishing. 

These documents have been selected and translated by 
J. S. Beddie, an officer in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Affairs, Department of State. 


—— 


whom he did not name—he had gotten complete 
assurance on the point. In this connection I in. 
formed the Hungarian Minister in strict confidence 
that according to a telegram from our Ambassador 
at Rome, the Yugoslav Minister in that capital, on 
orders of Stojadinovitch, had expressed himself 
in a similar fashion to the Italian Government 
concerning which Budapest had already been in- 
formed by Count Ciano. 

The Field Marshal finally gave Herr Saztéjay 
almost as complete information about the Berchtes- 
gaden conference as had been set forth in the in- 
formation telegrams to our own missions. The 
Field Marshal seemed to have given Herr Sztdéjay 
no information beyond that. 

The Hungarian Minister, after the conversation, 
telephoned to Budapest and ‘talked with Herr 
Csiky and, in the course of the afternoon, received 
orders from Herr Kanya to make the following 
statement to the Field Marshal and at the same 
time to the Foreign Ministry: 

1. The Hungarian press and the Hungarian 
national elements in Czechoslovakia would, from 
then on, be more active, especially the Hungarian 
press would, in the next few days, express itself in 
much different terms than previously. 

2. The Hungarian Ministers in Prague and 
London would be ordered to inform the Govern- 
ments there that Hungary demanded a popular 
decision in the Hungarian minority areas. He, 
Sztéjay, had received the same orders for Berlin, 
and he made use of the interview with me to carry 
out this commission. He was also ordered to bring 
up the point both with the Field Marshal and also 
at the Foreign Ministry, of whether the Fiihrer 
could not do something to indicate that he re- 
garded the Hungarian demands as his own also. 
Thereupon I told the Minister that it would 
naturally be difficult for the Fiihrer to speak for 
other national elements in the same way as for the 
Germans. 

3. Between Hungary and Poland complete un- 
derstanding prevailed. In that connection Hert 
Sztéjay remarked, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, that Poland was making no demands for Slo- 
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vakia, but only for the territory of Teschen and 
for certain limited frontier adjustments in Slo- 
vakian territory, concerning which agreements 
could be made regarding the details. It was as- 
sumed that Slovakia would receive a considerable 
degree of autonomy within the framework of the 
Hungarian state. 

The Hungarian Minister will carry out this com- 
mission in an interview with the Field Marshal 
tomorrow (Saturday). It was his intention to 
travel to Budapest Saturday night and to arrive 


here again on Monday. WorERMANN 


Foreign Office Memorandum 


Berurn, September 21, 1938. 

Counselor of Legation Briicklmeier just in- 
formed me by telephone about yesterday’s inter- 
view between the Fiihrer, Premier Imredy and 
Foreign Minister Kanya. 

The Fiihrer first made objection to the Hun- 
garians about the undecided attitude of Hungary 
in the present crisis. He, the Fiihrer, was de- 
termined to settle the Czech question, even at 
the risk of a world war. Germany demanded all 
German territories. He was convinced that Eng- 
land and France would not move. It was now the 
last minute for Hungary to join in, as otherwise 
he would not be in a position to look out for Hun- 
garian interests. In his opinion it would be best 
to destroy Czechoslovakia. Certainly this air- 
plane mother ship in the heart of Europe could not 
be endured permanently. He urged the Hunga- 
rians (1) to demand a plebiscite in the territories 
requested by Hungary, (2) to give no guaranty 
of any sort for the possible new boundaries of 
Czechoslovakia. If necessary Hungary should 
threaten to withdraw from the League of Nations 
and to create irregular troops (Freikorps). The 
Czechoslovakian question would be settled by the 
Fiihrer in three weeks at the most. Premier Im- 
redy answered that the pace of the settlement sur- 
prised Hungary. In Hungary a solution within 
one or two years had been expected. In the mean- 
time the Hungarian minorities had already asked 
for a plebiscite and the Hungarian Government 
would back up this request. In addition, Hungary 
would start military preparations at once, but 
these could be only partially completed within two 
Weeks. Regarding the attitude of Yugoslavia 
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Premier Imredy declared the present régime there 
was weak, but the Francophile military class 
would have to be taken very seriously. Perhaps 
something could be accomplished there by money 
and threats. 

The Fiihrer declared further that he had made 
the German demands on Chamberlain with brutal- 
ity. In his opinion the only satisfactory solution 
would be military action. There remained the 
danger that the Czechs might accept everything. 

Prime Minister Imredy declared that Hungary 
would only guarantee a new Czechoslovakian 
boundary if all Hungarian demands were met. 
The Fiihrer declared that Germany would give 
no guaranty unless all the states concerned 
agreed. In the further course of the conversation, 
the Fiihrer amplified the German position by ex- 
plaining that such a possibility could exist only 
after the solution of all problems, including that 
of the Iglau language enclave. The Fiihrer then 
again declared that he had presented the German 
demands at Godesberg in the most brutal manner. 
In case disorder should break out in Czechoslo- 
vakia over the question, he would take military 
action. It would be better, however, if the pretext 
should be given by Czechoslovakia. 

Ericn Korpr 


Telegram from the German Foreign Minister 
to the German Minister in Hungary 


Venice, June 15, 1941,9: 40 p.m. 


No. 552 of June 15. 

For the Minister personally. 

I would like you to inform the Hungarian 
Premier as follows: 

In view of strong grouping of Russian troops 
on the eastern German frontier it would appear 
that the Fiihrer by the beginning of July at the 
latest will be forced to clear up definitely the 
German-Russian relations and in that connection 
to make certain demands. As the outcome of such 
negotiations cannot be foreseen, the German Gov- 
ernment regards it as necessary that Hungary on 
her part should likewise take steps to secure her 
frontiers. 

The foregoing request is of a strictly confidential 
character. I request that you bring this also to 
the attention of the Hungarian Foreign Minister. 


RipeentTROP 
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Telegram from the Office of the Foreign Min- 
ister aboard Hitler’s Special Train to the For- 
eign Ministry 


SpreciaL Train, January 17, 1942,2: 10 a.m. 

| Received January 17, 2:35 a. m.] 
No. 75 of January 16, 1942. 
Teletype to the Ministerbiiro. 

There follows the text of the minutes of the con- 
versations of the Reich Foreign Minister in Buda- 
pest from January: 6-9, 1942. 

In the course of the conversations with the Hun- 
garian Regent as well as with the Minister Presi- 
dent Bardossy from January 6-9 of this year, the 
Reich Foreign Minister went into the following 
subjects with the Hungarian Government : 


1. The Reich Foreign Minister declared to the 
members of the Hungarian Government the abso- 
lute certainty of victory held by the Reich Gov- 
ernment. At the same time, however, he showed 
them that as a result of the course of development 
of the war and especially through the common 
struggle against Bolshevism, there had arisen a 
community of European destiny which must be 
considered in the handling of all questions affect- 
ing both their countries. The Reich Foreign Min- 
ister, in that connection, had especially emphasized 
the necessity of finally beating down Bolshevism 
during this year, in which struggle, as in the past 
year, the German armed forces would again have 
to take the leading role and would have to make 
the necessary sacrifices connected therewith. That 
brought with it, for the armies of her Allies, the 
obligation of cooperating to the best of their abil- 
ity. Proceeding along this line of thought the 
Reich Foreign Minister advanced the request that 
Hungary, in the present year, should make avail- 
able her entire Army for the realization of the 
goals which had been set. 

Regent Horthy and Minister President Bar- 
dossy, after several discussions concerning the 
matter with the other members of the Hungarian 
Government, on the last day of the conference gave 
the Reich Foreign Minister the answer that Hun- 
gary could not make her Army 100 percent avail- 
able for the eastern campaign, but she was ready to 
go to the extreme limit of her capabilities, with the 
intention of participating in the campaign to a 
far greater extent than previously. Details about 
the strength of the Hungarian participation were 
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not gone into, but were left to the forthcoming 
meetings between the military authorities, espe. 
cially to the approaching visit of Field Marsha] 
Keitel in Budapest. 

The entire course of the conversation with the 
Hungarians on these matters took place in an ex. 
tremely friendly spirit. Before the Hungarians 
were ready to commit themselves to making their 
Army available to a far-reaching extent, it was, 
however, necessary to speak rather emphatically 
since, on the part of the Hungarians, every possible 
objection to participating unreservedly in the 
eastern cumpaign was brought forward, especially 
the presence of Rumania in the field. 

2. The Hungarian-Rumanian question was not 
gone into thoroughly. However, the Reich For. 
eign Minister emphasized the necessity of uncondi- 
tional observance of the Vienna Award and asked 
the Regent for the explicit promise that Hungary 
would not undertake anything against Rumania. 

3. The Reich Foreign Minister also discussed 
with the Hungarian Minister President the ques- 
tion of making available 20,000 Volksdeutsche 
from Hungary for the Armed SS. The Minister 
President indicated that he was not opposed to this 
request in principle. He considered it necessary, 
however, to consult the other members of the 
Hungarian Government. The result of this con- 
sultation appears already in the telegram from 
Budapest, No. 49 of January 15, in an affirmative 
sense. 

4. Finally the Reich Foreign Minister pointed 
out to the Hungarian Minister President the 
necessity of appreciably increasing the deliveries 
of oil from Hungary to the Reich in comparison 
with deliveries up to this time. The Hungarian 
Minister President expressed himself in a favor- 
able sense on this point also, but he stated that the 
Hungarian Government already was doing all that 
it could in this direction and would continue to 
do so. 

Werer, Ministerbiiro 


Telegram from the German Foreign Minister 
to the German Minister in Hungary 


Srectau Train, January 19, 1942, 7:10 p.m. 
No. 93 of January 19, 1942 [Relayed to Budapest 
as No, 123]. 


(Continued on page 989) 
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Meeting of the Security Council 
DISCUSSION OF SOVIET-IRANIAN MATTER 


Remarks by the U. S. Representative ' 


I would like to suggest that the Council again 
defer action on the Iranian matter. My Govern- 
ment does not feel that the Council has sufficient 
basis for taking definite action today. In view of 
the conflicting reports relating to the current 
troubled situation in Iran, and in view of the 
record of the Soviet-Iranian difficulties and differ- 
ences, my Government would consider it most un- 
fortunate for the Security Council at this time to 
drop the Iranian question from the list of matters 
on which the Council is seized. 

It will be recalled that in the Council’s resolu- 
tion of 4 April the Council requested the Soviet 
Government and the Iranian Government to re- 
port by 6 May whether the withdrawal of all Soviet 
troops from the whole of Iran had been completed. 
The Soviet Government has made no report to the 
Council and no statement on this subject. The 
Iranian Government has been unable until today to 
report any official findings as to Azerbaijan. It has 
today made a report which on its face value is not 
complete since it deals with only a portion of the 
province of Azerbaijan. 

I would like to pause a moment to read from the 
telegram submitted to us by Ambassador Ala, in 
which it is stated that “The telegraphic reports are 
to the effect that no trace whatsoever of Soviet 
troops, equipment or means of transport was found 
in certain localities and that according to trust- 
worthy local people who were questioned in all 
these places, Soviet troops evacuated Azerbaijan 
on 6 May.” 

I wish to point out that the statement has been 
made relative to only five communities in the 
western part of Azerbaijan by trustworthy local 
people. In the view of my Government, that is not 
conclusive evidence, nor the final, definite, specific 
evidence that we felt was to be submitted to the 


‘Made by Edward R. Stettinius, at the forty-third meet- 
ing of the Security Council on May 22. 


Council at the time that the Council last deferred 
this Iranian matter. 

Moreover, we must bear in mind that the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops on Iranian territory has 
been only one of the subjects which has been a mat- 
ter of dispute between the Soviet and Iranian 
Governments. For these reasons my Government 
earnestly believes that the Security Council should 
postpone further consideration of the matter at 
this time. 

I wish to add that my Government, as is well 
known, has followed developments in the Iranian 
matter with the greatest concern and has recently 
been giving careful consideration to requesting, 
upon its own initiative, an investigation by the 
Council of the situation in northern Iran in order 
to assist the Council to determine whether the con- 
tinuance of the situation there is likely to endanger 
international peace and security. 

I do not want to suggest at this time however 
that the Council take action along this line. I do 
wish to emphasize the feeling of my Government, 
that it is most desirable that the Council continue 
to remain seized of the Iranian matter, indicating 
thereby its continuing concern in this potentially 
dangerous and as yet unclarified situation. 


United Nations Documentation 


To give a more complete picture of the work of 
the United Nations, including the present sessions 
of the Security Council and other bodies, and to 
supply convenient reference, the BULLETIN prints 
certain available documents. The Statement by 
the Delegations of the Four Sponsoring Govern- 
ments on Voting Procedure in the Security Council 
of June 7, 1945 as reprinted in the BuLietin of 
May 19,1946, p. 851, was first announced in San 
Francisco as Document 852, 111 /1/37 (1). dated 
June 8, 1945 (See Butierin of June 10, 1945, 
p. 1047) and is also Security Council Document 
S/Procedure/79 May 4, 1946. 
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International Trade Conference 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ' 


Mr. PresipeNnt AND MEMBERS OF THE ECONOMIC AND 


SoctaL CouncmL: 


The Economic and Social Council approved a 
Resolution on 18 February 1946, concerning the 
calling of an International Conference on Trade 


and Employment. 
As you know, paragraph 1 of this Resolution 


stated that the Conference would be called in the 


latter part of 1946. Paragraph 2 concerned the 
constitution of a Preparatory Committee to elabo- 
rate an annotated draft agenda, including a draft 
Convention, for consideration by the Conference. 
Finally, paragraph 5 requested the Preparatory 
Committee to report to a subsequent session of the 
Council recommendations regarding the date and 


place of the Conference, as well as other important 
points, 

In view of the scope and complexity of the pre- 
paratory work which will be necessary before the 
International Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment can be held, it will not be possible to hold the 
Conference until next year. A decision must, how- 
ever, be taken now in connection with the calling 
together of the Preparatory Committee; I have, 
therefore, the honor to announce that arrangements 
are being made for the Preparatory Committee of 
the Conference on Trade and Employment to meet 
in London on the 15th of October next, so that a 
further constructive step may be taken towards 
freeing the productive forces of the world. 





Resignation of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., as 


U. S. Representative to U. N. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN MR. STETTINIUS AND THE PRESIDENT 


{Released to the press by the White House May 31] 
Dear Mr. Presivent: 

The day after Mr. Roosevelt’s funeral, a little 
more than a year ago, when I submitted my resig- 
nation as Secretary of State, you asked me to carry 
on for a time longer. The San Francisco Confer- 
ence to write a Charter for the United Nations was 
then less than two weeks away. President Roose- 
velt, under whom I had been privileged to serve, 
was gone. Secretary Hull, that great statesman, 
was ill. I felt that it was my obligation to do all 
within my power to carry the San Francisco Con- 
ference through to a successful conclusion. I ac- 
cepted your assignment. 

Nine weeks later I talked with you again at the 
Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco. The Charter 
had been completed and agreed upon unanimously 
by all the 50 countries represented. 


*Made to the Economie and Social Council on May 28 
and released to the press by the United Nations on the 
same date. 


I had entered government service at the begin- 
ning of the war emergency in May, 1940, at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request, with the purpose of remaining 
in the service of my Government only as long as 
I might be needed during the period of the war. 
At San Francisco, I told you this. 

You accepted my resignation as Secretary of 
State, but you asked me to accept appointment as 
United States Representative to the United Na- 
tions. You asked me specifically to take charge 
of the Administration’s case for ratification of the 
Charter by the United States Senate; to represent 
the United States in the Preparatory Commission 
at London; to be chairman of the United States 
delegation to the first Assembly; to serve on the 
Security Council and to organize the United States 
representation to the United Nations. You asked 
that I carry on with the United Nations until the 
institution was a going enterprise. 

I have now completed what you asked me to do. 
The Charter was overwhelmingly approved by the 
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United States Senate and ratified by every other 
country. The first Assembly has completed its 
organizational meeting and the various councils 
and commissions of the United Nations are at 
work. The Organization is functioning at its in- 
terim headquarters and the permanent United 
States delegation is established. 

The ship whose keel was laid at Dumbarton 
Oaks and launched at San Francisco has put to 
sea—fully equipped and manned. 

Having now completed what you asked me to 
do, I believe that the time has arrived when I can 
rightfully ask you to accept my resignation as 
United States Representative to the United 
Nations, to take effect as early as circumstances 
permit. 

As I submit my resignation I want you to know 
how deeply I appreciate the opportunities you 
have given me for service in the cause of peace. 

You may be sure that my faith in the United 
Nations and my devotion to the cause it represents 
will always remain uppermost in my heart and 
mind. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes, 
I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp R. Srerrinivs, Jr. 
[ Released to the press by the White House June 3] 
Dear Ep: 

When I received your letter of resignation a few 

days ago I stated that I did not want to accept it 


_and hoped that I might persuade you to remain in 


office. 

This morning when you reminded me of my 
statement that I would relieve you after the United 
Nations organization was established and func- 
tioning I still hoped that I might induce you to 
withdraw your resignation. Only because of your 
earnest insistence have I decided to comply with 
your request and accept your resignation. 

In doing so I wish to express to you my sincere 
appreciation of your cooperation and of your 
splendid service. As Under Secretary and later 
as Secretary of State you made a valuable contri- 
bution to the United Nations, serving at Dum- 
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barton Oaks and San Francisco. In the Security 
Council you have represented our Government in 
a manner reflecting credit upon yourself and upon 
the United States. 

I accept without question the statements in your 
letter as to the reasons for your wishing to resign 
at this time and wish you good fortune in what- 
ever you may determine to do. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 





GERMAN DOCUMENTS —Continued from page 986. 
Urgent. State Secret. 
ally. 

In connection with the forthcoming visit of 
Field Marshal Keitel to Budapest, at which the 
details with regard to the participation of the 
Hungarian Army in the eastern campaign will be 
settled between the German and the Hungarian 
military authorities, I note for your information 
that I, personally, have informed Field Marshal 
Keitel here about the course of my conversations 
in Hungary. As is known to you, these conver- 
sations led to the result that the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment declared that their forces could not par- 
ticipate fully 100 percent in the eastern campaign, 
but that in their participation they wanted to go 
to the limit of their capabilities. I took this 
promise to mean that, in any case, there could be 
counted on the participation of two thirds of the 
Hungarian forces in the eastern campaign and 
Field Marshal Keitel will carry on his own con- 
ferences there proceeding on the same assumption. 
In case, in course of the conversations, the necessity 
arises for reenforcing the efforts of Field Marshal 
Keitel from the political side by a new presenta- 
tion of the matter to the Minister President, I re- 
quest you take the necessary steps. If necessary, 
I request that you let me know by telephone or 
telegraph whether it seems desirable to you that 
I should enter once more into the conferences, in 
which case I would then request you on my direct 
orders, to obtain assurances from the head of the 
government concerning the pledges given to me. 

RipBenTRoOP 


For the Minister person- 











International Organizations and Conferences 








Calendar of Meetings 


Council of Foreign Ministers: 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers 


Meeting of Deputies 
Far Eastern Commission 
Allied-Swiss Negotiations for German External Assets 
PICAO: 
European and Mediterranean Air Route Services Con- 
ference 
Meeting of the First Annual Assembly 
Allied-Swedish Negotiations for German External Assets 
Inter-American Conference of Experts on Copyright 
ILO: 28th (Maritime) Session of the International Labor 
Conference 
The United Nations: 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons 
Commissions of the Economie and Soeial Council 
Economie and Social Council 
Commission on Atomic Energy 
International Health Conference 
General Assembly : Second Part of First Session 


The dates in the calendar are as of June 2. 


April 25—adjourned on May 
16 until June 15 
May 27 


Paris 


Paris 
Washington February 26 


Washington March 18 


Paris April 24 


May 21 


May 31 


Montreal 
Washington 
Washington June 1 


Seattle June 6 


March 25 
March 25 


New York 
New York 


London April 8 
New York April 29 
New York May 25 
New York June 14 
New York June 19 


New York September 3 


Activities and Developments 


I. The Far Eastern Commission on May 29 
unanimously approved a policy statement with 
respect to the ball- and roller-bearing industry 
which will form part of the over-all Interim Repa- 
rations Removals Program for Japan. (Text not 
printed.) This policy supplements the policy 
statements which the Commission approved and 
released to the press. The Commission has now 
approved policy statements on seven of the ten in- 
dustries covered by the Pauley Report on an in- 
terim removals program. 

II. The Commission today approved a paper en- 
titled “Standard Procedures for Formal Commis- 
sion Action”, which further perfects the internal 
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organization of the Commission’s affairs. The pa- 
per describes the principal formal actions of the 
Commission as (a) Policy Decisions provided for 
in paragraph IT, A, 1, of the Terms of Reference, 
and (@) Formal Requests to the Chairman of the 
Commission for consultation with the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, provided for 
in paragraph VI, 1, of the Terms of Reference. 
The paper then describes proper form and style 
as a guide to the Secretariat and the various com- 
mittees of the Commission in the preparation of 
documents of these types. 

III. Sometime ago the Far Eastern Commission 
requested consultation with the Supreme Com- 
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mander for the Allied Powers with respect to pro- 
cedures for the adoption of a Japanese Constitu- 
tion. (Text enclosed.) 

The Chairman on May 29 reported to the Com- 
mission that he had received the following from 
the Department of State: 


“The request of the Far Eastern Commission 
that General MacArthur send to Washington a 
staff officer to confer with the Commission on the 
matter of Japanese constitutional reform con- 
tained in your letter of April 12, 1946, has been 
referred to the Supreme Commander and a reply 
has now been received from General MacArthur 
in which he states that he is in full agreement with 
the need for a closer working arrangement and 
understanding between SCAP and the Commis- 
sion and stands ready to do everything in his 
power to further this end. He states, however, 
that it is impossible for him to send an officer to 
act as his deputy in the broad matters involving 
constitutional reform, as he has given his personal 
attention to this question and there is no officer in 
i position to express in detail his views. Further- 
more, due to the rapid demobilization of officer 
personnel, the release of a key officer for this pur- 
pose could not be effected without impairment to 
the Command. He also adds that the situation in 
Japan is a fluid one, necessitating constant on-the- 
ground observation to permit a comprehensive 
understanding of it from day to day.” 


The Commission referred the reply to Commit- 
tee No. 3 for consideration and report at the next 
meeting of the Commission. 

The Chairman informed the Commission that 
he was engaged in completing arrangements 
whereby there might be closer liaison between the 
Commission and the Supreme Commander, who 
had agreed that a closer working arrangement and 
understanding was desirable. 


[Eneclosure, extract] 


Consultation With the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers on Procedures for 
the Adoption of a Japanese Constitution 


1. The Far Eastern Commission has a responsi- 
bility to ensure that any new Japanese Constitu- 
tion conforms to the principles of the Potsdam 
Declaration. The Commission has under consider- 
ation a draft of a set of principles by which any 
proposed Constitution should be judged in the 
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light of the Potsdam Declaration. To discharge 
appropriately its duties in this respect, the Far 
Eastern Commission is concerned, however, not 
only with the actual content of a Constitution, 
finally adopted by the Japanese people, but also 
with the method and machinery by which the Con- 
stitution is adopted in order to ensure that the 
Constitution embodies the “freely expressed will 
of the Japanese people”. The Commission is also 
of the opinion that sufficient time should be allowed 
for the mature consideration of all these constitu- 
tional problems by as wide a section of the Japa- 
nese people as possible. 

2. In the meantime, the Commission believes 
that as regards the method, machinery, and pro- 
cedure for the adoption of a new Constitution, 
there are many different paths by which the basic 
objective of a democratic Constitution embodying 
the will of the Japanese people could be reached. 
Accordingly, the Commission considers that it is 
most important that it should be kept informed of 
the plans of the Japanese Government in this re- 
spect, and of the hopes and ideas of the Japanese 
people as voiced by individuals or associations, 
in the press, or in public discussion. 

3. It is not an easy matter for the Commission 
to formulate exactly the specific information which 
it requires, because the Commission lacks much 
of the necessary knowledge of current develop- 
ments and plans of the Japanese Government. In 
order to assist the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers to appreciate the scope of the in- 
formation desired, the following are some in- 
stances of matters upon which the Commission 
would like to be informed: 

a. To what extent and in what manner have 
other drafts of constitutions been brought to the 
knowledge of the Japanese people and how have 
they been discussed ? 

b. What evidence have the Japanese people 
shown of applying democratic principles in con- 
sidering a new proposed Constitution ? 

c. In what manner have the Japanese people 
been encouraged to abolish the Imperial institution 
or to reform it along more democratic lines? 

d. Are the various methods for adoption of a 
new Constitution being discussed irrespective of 
the limitations imposed by Article 73, of the Con- 
stitution of 1889? In particular, and only by way 
of example, are the following possible methods 
of adoption being considered : 
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(1) By the Diet, 


(2) By constitutional convention, 

(3) By plebiscite? 

4. For these reasons the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion requests its Chairman to ask the Supreme 
Commander to send a member of his staff to Wash- 
ington to inform the Commission on the plans of 
the Japanese Government for the adoption of a 
Constitution, and also to discuss with the Com- 
mission board questions relating to a new Consti- 
tution for Japan. The Commission would also 
profit greatly if the deputed officer were also in 
a position to communicate to it the Supreme Com- 
mander’s own views on these matters. 


Allied-Swedish Negotiations for German Ex- 
ternal Assets: ' 


Negotiations on the disposition of German assets 
in Sweden and related problems were convened at 
10:30 a.m. on May 31 in the Department of State 
between Delegations of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, and the Delegation 
of the Royal Swedish Government. 

William Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
welcomed the Swedish Delegation and introduced 
S. J. Rubin as Chief Negotiator for the United 
States. Mr. Rubin has recently been appointed by 
the President as the United States Representative 
to conduct these negotiations. 

The Swedish Delegation is headed by Justice 
Emil Sandstrom. Other members of the Delega- 
tion are: Tage Gronwall of the Swedish Foreign 
Office and Leif de Belfrage, Commercial Counselor 
of the Swedish Legation in Washington. 

The British and French Delegations are headed 
by F. W. McCombe (U.K.) and Christian Valensi, 
Financial Counselor of the French Embassy in 
Washington. 

Additional discussions will be held beginning 
Monday, June 3. 


Inter-American Copyright Conference 

The U. S. Delegation to the Inter-American 
Conference of Experts on Copyright,? which was 
approved by the President, was announced by the 
Secretary of State on May 29. 

* Released to the press May 31. 

* Released to the press May 29. 


* Released to the press by the Pan American Union 
May 31. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Delegate: 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 
Advisers: 

Richard C. de Wolf, Former Assistant Register of Copy- 

right, Library of Congress. 

Waldo Leland, Director, American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

William Sanders, Associate Chief, Division of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Department of State. 

Sam Bass Warner, Register of Copyrights, Library of 
Congress. 

Special Assistants: 

Charles I. Bevans, Assistant Chief, Treaty Branch, Divi- 
sion of Research and Publication, Department of 
State. 

James L. Brown, Legal Adviser to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, 

Harry Warfel, Acting Assistant Chief, Division of In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons, Department of State. 

Simon N. Wilson, Division of Research for American 
Republics, Department of State. 

The members of the United States Delegation 
will have the benefit of the advice and counsel of 
the following representatives of national organiza- 
tions interested in copyright problems who will 
serve as consultants to the Delegation : 

Herman Finkelstein, Resident Counsel of ASCAP, New 

York, N. Y. 

Sidney Fleisher, Legal Counsel, Authors’ League, New 
York, N, Y. 

Justin Miller, President of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, Washington, D. C. 

Edward A. Sargoy, Chairman of the Section of Patent, 
Trade-mark, and Copyright Laws of the American Bar 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

Benjamin H. Stern, Counsel for Book Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 

The United States was invited to be represented 
at the forthcoming Conference by the Pan Ameri- 
‘an Union. The object of the Conference is to 
improve the inter-American copyright system by 
means of a new or revised multilateral convention. 


Copyright experts* from all countries of the 
Western Hemisphere will assemble on June 1 at 
the Pan American Union for the opening session 
of the Inter-American Conference of Experts on 
Copyright. 

The primary purpose of this meeting is to study 
and review all previously existing multilateral 
agreements in an effort to draw up a more gen- 
erally comprehensive document which will then 
be submitted to the governments of the 21 repub- 
lics for ratification. 
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Many efforts have been made to bring about 
a uniform system for the protection of intellec- 
tual works in the Americas, but because of the 
complexity of the problems progress has been slow 
and inadequate. The great number of existing 
agreements and the different points of view in- 
volved can be harmonized only by free discussion 
at a special conference of experts on the subject, 
and it was in recognition of this fact that the 
Eighth International Conference of American 
States in 1938 proposed the present meeting. It 
has been delayed until the present by the war and 
transportation difficulties. 

This Conference, during the course of which 
the delegates will make a thorough study of copy- 
right as it affects all fields of intellectual endeavor, 
is the culmination of many years of preparatory 
work. 

Assistant Secretary of State Clayton will ad- 
dress the delegates on June 1. 


ILO: 28th (Maritime) Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference :' The President on May 
29 approved the designation of those whose names 
appear on the following list as members of the 
United States Delegation to the Twenty-eighth 
(Maritime) Session of the International Labor 
Office, which is scheduled to convene at Seattle, 
Washington, on June 6, 1946. 

The Twenty-eighth Session of the International 
Labor Office will be devoted entirely to the con- 
sideration of matters pertaining to social policy 
in the maritime industry. The groundwork for 
this Conference was laid by the Maritime Prepar- 
atory ‘Technical Conference at Copenhagen, No- 
vember—December, 1945. Among the major items 
of social policy pertaining to seafarers to be con- 
sidered at Seattle will be the question of establish- 
ing an international minimum-wage standard. 
Other topics which will receive consideration are: 
the problem of hours, of working standards, of 
manning procedures, crew accommodations, holi- 
days with pay, continuation of employment, food 
and catering on board, and social security for sea- 
farers. The agenda planned for the Conference 
will entail entry, training, and promotion as well 
as recognition of seafarers organizations. 
REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Delegates: , 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of Labor. 


‘Released to the press by the White House May 29. 
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Henry M. Jackson, Member of the Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, House of Representatives. 


SpPecIAL ASSISTANT TO THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DELEGATES 


John L. Salter, Technical Expert, Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, House of Representatives. 


Advisers: 
Clara M. Beyer, Assistant Director, Division of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor. 
Wilbur J. Cohen, Technical Adviser to the Social Secu- 
rity Board. 


Substitute: 

Ida C. Merriam, Chief, Division of Coordination 
Studies, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 

L. James Falck, Assistant Chief, Shipping Division, 
Department of State. 

Thomas W. Holland, Associate Chief, Division of Inter- 
national Labor, Social and Health Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Capt. H. T. Jewell, Chief, Merchant Marine Personnel 
Division, U. S. Coast Guard. 

Dagny Johnson, Office of the Solicitor, Department of 
Labor. 

William R. MeComb, Deputy Administrator, Wage-Hour 
& Public Contracts Division, Department of Labor. 
Erich Nielson, Special Assistant to the United States 

Maritime Commission. 

Capt. Mortimer K, O’Sullivan, Joint Crews’ Quarters 
Committee, Maritime Commission — War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

Harold S. Roberts, Assistant Chief, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of 
Labor. 

Charles W. Sanders, Special Assistant to the Adminis- 
trator, War Shipping Administration. 

Comdr. Paul N. Savonis, U.S.N.R., U. S. Coast Guard. 

Commodore H. C. Shepheard, Special Assistant to the 
Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard. 

Richard J. Welch, Member of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, House of Representatives. 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Delegate: 


Maitland S. Pennington, Vice President, National Fed- 

eration of American Shipping, Washington, D. C. 
{dvisers: 

Oliver Burnham, Lake Carriers’ Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

J. B. Bryan, President, Pacific American Steamship Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hugh Gallagher, Vice President, Matson Navigation Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. 

Joseph A. Gibson, Lukenbach Steamship Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Gilbert Johnson, General Counsel, Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Continued on page 1008) 
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Agreements on Economic and Financial Problems Reached 
by U. 8. and Provisional French Governments 


{Released to the press May 28] 

The representatives of the Government of the 
United States of America and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic on May 28 
concluded their discussions of the economic and 
financial problems of interest to their respective 
countries. 

Texts of the agreements reached follow: 

1. A joint declaration by the President of the 
Jnited States and the President of the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic. 


2. A joint declaration on commercial policy and 
related matters. 

3. A memorandum of understanding regarding 
the settlement of lend-lease, reciprocal aid, surplus 
war property, and financial claims arising out of 
the conduct of the war. 

4. Understanding of the Government of the 
United States of America and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic with respect 
to the exhibition of American motion pictures in 
France. 


DECLARATION MADE IN WASHINGTON BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN PARIS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 


FRENCH REPUBLIC ON MAY 28, 1946 


The two Governments have reached complete 
agreement for the final settlement of all lend-lease 
and reciprocal aid, including military and civilian 
supplies furnished by each Government to the 
other. They have also agreed on the acquisition 
of United States army and navy surplus property 
located in France and certain French overseas 
territories. Under this Agreement, credits of $720 
million have been provided for the purchase of 
surplus property and for goods supplied to France 
since the end of the war. 

Discussions are taking place for an additional 
credit, subject to the provisions of the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, whereby France will ac- 
quire approximately 750,000 tons of merchant 
shipping owned by the Government of the United 
States. 

The two Governments believe that the results 
of the discussions which have now been concluded 
will help France in reconstructing and moderniz- 
ing the French economy and are a substantial step 
towards the achievement of the international eco- 
nomic cooperation which is the prerequisite of a 
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peaceful and prosperous world. They welcome the 
support of all of the United Nations in establish- 
ing a world trading and monetary system which 
will assure a full flow of commerce to the benefit 
of the peoples of all countries. 

Representatives of the Government of the 
United States and the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic have met together in Wash- 
ington and have discussed important economic 
and financial problems of common interest. These 
problems have included the need for foreign 
credits for reconstructing and modernizing the 
French economy, the settlement of lend-lease, re- 
ciprocal aid and other war accounts, the purchase 
of United States surplus property situated in 
France and certain French overseas territories, the 
purchase of ships owned by the United States, and 
international commercial policy. 

The discussions have brought out clearly the 
full agreement of the two Governments on co- 
operation in the fulfillment of the economic objec- 
tives which both Governments recognize as essen- 
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tial to world peace and prosperity. The well-being 
of the people of all nations can be advanced 
through a full flow of trade which enables each 
country to maintain higher levels of production 
and better standards of living. These benefits of 
world trade can be realized only as the markets 
of the world are opened to all countries on fair and 
equal terms. The two Governments are deter- 
mined to work together in securing general inter- 
national acceptance of the world trade proposals 
of the United States to be considered by a confer- 
ence of the United Nations. 

The reconstruction and modernization of the 
French economy will facilitate the integration of 
Europe in the world economy and enable France 
to resume her place as a great producing and trad- 
ing nation. The French Delegation has presented 
a program for reconstructing and modernizing 
the economy of France. The immediate objective 
is to restore French production to the pre-war 
level; the ultimate objective is to expand French 
production to higher levels commensurate with the 


DECLARATION BY THE GOVERNMENT OF 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
AND RELATED MATTERS 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic, having concluded comprehensive discus- 
sions on commercial policy and related matters, 
find themselves in full agreement on the general 
principles which they desire to see established to 
achieve the liberation and expansion of interna- 
tional trade, which they deem to be essential to 
the realization of world-wide prosperity and last- 
ing peace. 

The French Government has made known to the 
United States Government the measures which it 
has taken and intends to take to make possible the 
attainment of this common objective. The French 
Government has also made known to the United 
States Government its plan for the reconstruction 
and modernization of the French economy. In ac- 
cordance with the letters exchanged on November 
8, 1945, the two Governments have examined this 
plan and have agreed that the attainment of its 
objectives should make possible full participation 
by France in the cooperative achievement of an 
expanding world economy. 

The two Governments have studied the problems 
involved in the construction of a general frame- 
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technical progress of the past two decades. One 
requisite for the fulfillment of this program is an 
adequate and assured supply of coal, not only from 
increased French production, but also from im- 
ports of German coal. The United States Govern- 
ment will continue to assist France in securing an 
adequate supply of coal from Germany. 

In the opinion of the American representatives, 
attainment of the objectives of increased produc- 
tion and trade presented by the French Delegation 
is necessary to the full and effective participation 
of France in the world economy. In furtherance 
of the efforts of the French people to this end, the 
United States has agreed to the extension of addi- 
tional credits to France. 

At the end of 1945 the Export-Import Bank 
made a loan of $550 million to France. The Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank have now 
approved a new line of credit of $650 million. 
This action has been taken pending the time when 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development will be in full operation. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC ON COMMERCIAL POLICY 


work for world trade and have also examined a 
number of specific questions relating to commer- 
cial policy and other matters which are of interest 
to themselves and to other countries. The 
following joint statement by the two Governments 
summarizes the understandings reached in these 
discussions. 
I 

The two Governments are in complete agree- 
ment, at all important points, on the principles 
expressed in the “Proposals for Consideration by 
an International Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment” submitted to the French Government 
by the Government of the United States. They 
have therefore resolved to continue discussions 
between themselves and with other like-minded 
countries in order to give effect to these principles 
in the Charter of the proposed International Trade 
Organization. The two Governments are of the 
opinion that the prior conclusion of agreements 
among the major trading nations of the world for 
the substantial reduction of tariffs and other bar- 
riers to trade and for the removal of discrimina- 
tory arrangements would contribute greatly to the 
success of the World Conference. 
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The French Government has advised the United 
States Government of the following policies: 

(a) Anew French tariff is being prepared which 
will contain ad valorem duties only and which will 
not increase the degree of protection over the level 
which existed prior to the war. This new tariff 
will serve as the level from which reciprocal reduc- 
tions will be negotiated in the forthcoming multi- 
lateral conference. 

(6) France has definitely abandoned its pre-war 
policy of protecting French producers with import 
quotas, 

(ec) The French Government has reiterated that 
it has abandoned the price equalization (perequa- 
tion) procedure which it was compelled to use pro- 
visionally during the period prior to the revalua- 
tion of the franc in os der to facilitate exports. 


Ill 


The French Government has made clear that it 
must maintain import controls within the frame- 
work of an import program but that it will main- 
tain such controls only so long as they are neces- 
sary to safeguard the equilibrium of its balance 
of payments and to achieve in an orderly way its 
plan of reconstruction and modernization. The 
French Government will administer the issuance 
of import licenses under the French import pro- 
gram without discrimination as among foreign 
sources of supply as soon as France possesses, or is 
able to earn, sufficient free foreign exchange so that 
it is no longer necessary for her to make her pur- 
chases within the limits of bilateral trade and fi- 
nancial arrangements. 


IV 


The two Governments have reached a mutually 
satisfactory understanding on the return to pri- 
vate channels of trade between France and the 
United States. The French Government has al- 
ready restored to private channels a large part of 
the import trade of France and its colonies, and 
will continue to curtail the foreign procurement 
activities of the Government. 

French Government procurement in the United 
States will be limited to equipment for public 
corporations and agencies. For the time being, 
Government procurement will also be continued for 
a restricted list of items, such as short supply food- 
stuffs, steel, lumber, tires and certain medical 
supplies. 
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Temporarily, a part of French imports will be 
handled by associations of private traders, groupe- 
ments) until the difficulties of loading, shipment, 
and transport.of essential supplies and their dis- 
tribution in France are overcome. 

The French Supply Council in the United States 
will continue to operate on a reduced scale, engag- 
ing principally in the liquidation of outstanding 
contracts and governmental procurement as indi. 
cated above. It will limit its purchases to the 
satisfaction of essential civilian requirements; it 
will make the maximum practicable use of normal 
trade channels; it will pursue methods consistent 
with commercial practices and it will cease opera- 
tions as soon as possible. 

V 

The two Governments have agreed that impor- 
tant benefits would accrue to both countries from 
a substantial expansion of French exports to the 
United States. They have discussed certain United 
States laws and regulations, which, in the opin- 
ion of the French Government, tend to hamper 
unduly the importation of French products into 
the United States. Special attention has been 
given to trade mark and copyright legislation, the 
use of geographic names related to particular prod- 
ucts, price control of imported goods, and valua- 
tion of imported goods for the assessment of cus- 
toms duties. The various agencies of the United 
States Government which are concerned with these 
matters have agreed to give careful and sympa- 
thetic consideration to the views of the French 
Government, and to study the possibility of alter- 
ing their administrative procedures or recommend- 
ing to the Congress the revision of existing 
legislation. 

VI 

The two Governments have agreed, subject to 
participation in the program by other important 
industrial nations, each to license freely and with- 
out royalty to the nationals of the other, on condi- 
tions of reciprocity, all former German-owned 
patents which have come into the full possession 
of either Government, reserving only those rights 
which have already been granted with respect to 
such patents. The two Governments believe that 
the general adoption of this policy will eliminate 
an important barrier to international trade and 
will contribute substantially to the achievement of 
expanding world economy. In accordance with 
these objectives, they have agreed, at some future 
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time, jointly to consider other questions relating 
to German patents. 


Vil 


The French Government will accord to Ameri- 
can nationals who have suffered damage to their 
properties in France, through causes originating 
in the war, compensation equal to that payable to 
French nationals having the same types and extent 
of losses. The United States Government has in- 
formed the French Government that equality of 
treatment is accorded to French and American 
nationals with reference to war damages to prop- 
erty in the United States. 


VIII 


In order to provide a sound framework for the 
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expansion of mutually beneficial economic rela- 
tions between their two countries, the Govern- 
ments of France and the United States have agreed 
to begin negotiations as soon as possible looking 
toward the conclusion of a modern and compre- 
hensive Treaty of Establishment, Commerce and 
Navigation. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the Eng- 
lish and French languages, this 28th day of May, 


1946. 


For the Government of the United States of 
America: 
James F. Byrnes 
For the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic: 
Leon Brum 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH RE- 
PUBLIC REGARDING SETTLEMENT FOR LEND-LEASE, RECIPROCAL AID, SURPLUS 


WAR PROPERTY, AND CLAIMS 


1. The Government of the United States of 
America and the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic have reached an understanding 
for the final settlement of lend-lease and recipro- 
cal aid, and of the French obligation to the United 
States Government under the military supply 
program (Plan A) ; the acquisition by the French 
Government of certain United States Army and 
Navy surplus property, including installations, 
located in France and certain French overseas 
territories, and for the final settlement of other 
financial claims of each Government against the 
other arising out of the conduct of the war. In 
uriving at this understanding both Governments 
have recognized the considerations expressed in 
Article VII of their Preliminary Agreement of 
February 28, 1945, on the principles applying to 
mutual aid, as well as the benefits accruing to each 
from the contributions of both to the defeat of 
their common enemies. In the light of the fore- 
going, both Governments agree that no further 
benefits will be sought as consideration for lend- 
lease and reciprocal aid. 

2. The net amount due from the French Gov- 
ernment to the United States Government for the 
foregoing, including all indebtedness arising from 
provisions of the lend-lease and reciprocal aid 


agreements of February 28, 1945, is $720,000,000, 
made up in part of amounts now agreed upon and 
in part of estimated amounts subject to revision. 
The latter, for which the best available figures 
have been used pending their final determination 
by agreed accounting procedures, represent in the 
main transfers after September 1, 1945. 

3. The French Government will pay interest 
on the net amount due to the United States Gov- 
ernment from July 1, 1946, at the rate of two per- 
cent per annum. Such interest payments will be 
made annually on the first day of July of each of 
the years 1947 to 1950, inclusive. Beginning on 
July 1, 1951, interest and principal will be paid 
in thirty (30) equal annual installments. Each 
installment shall consist of the full amount of the 
interest due for the year preceding the July 1 on 
which the payment is made, and the remainder 
of the installment shall be the principal due in 
that year. Nothing herein shall be construed to 
prevent the French Government from anticipat- 
ing the payment of any of such installments, or 
of any part thereof. If, by agreement of both Gov- 
ernments, it is determined that because of extraor- 
dinary and adverse economic conditions arising 
during the course of payment, the payment of any 
installment would not be in the joint interest of 
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both Governments, payment may be postponed 
for an agreed upon period. 

To the extent that the terms of payment pro- 
vided in this paragraph 3 are inconsistent with 
those contained in previous agreements, the pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall prevail. 

4. The two Governments have agreed upon ar- 
rangements and procedures for the settlement of 
past and future troop pay and procurement of 
United States Armed Forces in France and 
French overseas territories. 

5. As and when requested by the United States 
Government from time to time prior to January 
1, 1950, the French Government will transfer to 
the United States Government real property to be 
mutually agreed upon and not to exceed a total 
dollar value of $15,000,000. In addition, the 
French Government will provide, at the request 
of the United States Government, frances repre- 
senting an aggregate dollar value not in excess of 
$10,000,000. Any francs so transferred will be 
furnished at the exchange rate established in con- 
formity with procedures of the International Mon- 
etary Fund, or if no such rate exists, at the rate 
used in official French Government transactions at 
the time of such transfer. The United States Gov- 
ernment will use francs so transferred exclusively 
to acquire or improve real property for United 
States Government use or to carry out educational 
programs agreed between the two Governments. 

Transfers made in accordance with this para- 
graph 5 will be credited first to interest then due 
and then to installments of principal in direct 
order of maturity. 

6. The two Governments have also agreed upon 
the following: 


a) All claims and financial obligations between 
the two Governments arising out of the acquisition, 
operation, disposition or loss of French vessels and 
cargoes of such vessels while under United States 
control will be settled by the United States for 
$17,500,000 in accordance with the provisions of 
an agreement relating to the purchase by France 
of up to 75 Liberty ships. 

b) Both Governments express their intention of 
entering into a maritime claims agreement, pro- 
viding for the mutual waiver of intergovernmental 
claims arising from maritime accidents, and for 
the handling by each Government of claims as- 
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serted in its courts by its nationals against the 
other Government and based on maritime accidents 
occurring prior to November 1, 1945. 

c) As part of the general settlement, the French 
Government has agreed to process and pay all un- 
paid claims of French residents against the United 
States Government arising out of the use or in- 
fringement in war production of patent rights held 
by them, out of the requisitioning by the United 
States Government for use in the war program of 
any property interest owned by French residents, 
and out of acts or omissions prior to July 1, 1946, 
in France or French overseas territories of mem- 
bers of the United States Armed Forces or civilian 
personnel attached to such Forces. 

() During the course of the negotiations both 
Governments have reached agreement on the dis- 
position of certain specific claims of one Govern- 
ment against the other. All other financial claims 
of either Government against the other, except 
where liability has heretofore been acknowledged 
and the method of computation agreed, which (1) 
arose out of lend-lease or reciprocal aid, or (2) 
otherwise arose on or after September 3, 1939, and 
prior to September 2, 1945, out of or incidental 
to the conduct of the war, not otherwise dealt with 
in this Memorandum of Understanding, are hereby 
waived. 

e) Appropriate non-discriminatory treatment 
will be extended by the French Government to 
United States nationals in the use and disposition 
of installations in the building of which there has 
been a United States Government contribution and 
which are transferred under this settlement. 

f) The United States Government reserves its 
right of recapture of any lend-lease articles held 
by the French Armed Forces, except petroleum 
products and an agreed list of non-combat air- 
craft. The United States Government has indi- 
cated that it does not intend to exercise generally 
this right of recapture, except that vessels of the 
United States Navy and lend-lease merchant ves- 
sels are to be returned to the United States Govern- 
ment unless otherwise agreed. 

g) Disposals for military use to forces other 
than the French Armed Forces of lend-lease ar- 
ticles held on September 2, 1945, or received there- 
after by the French Armed Forces, and disposals 
for civilian use other than in France and French 
overseas territories of such lend-lease articles, will 
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be made only with the consent of the United States 
Government and any net proceeds will be paid to 
the United States Government. The French Gov- 
ernment will not, except to a very limited extent, 
release for civilian use in, or export from, France 
and French overseas territories lend-lease articles 
held by the French Armed Forces. 

h) Except as otherwise provided in this Memo- 
randum of Understanding, the French Govern- 
ment and the United States Government receive 
full title to lend-lease and reciprocal aid articles 
respectively held as of September 2, 1945, or trans- 
ferred thereafter. If any United States surplus 
installation not transferred under this Memoran- 
dum of Understanding contains a lend-lease in- 
terest, such lend-lease interest is retained by the 
United States. 

i) The United States Government will under- 
take to make available to the French Government 
part of the United States Government’s share of 
‘aptured German and Japanese surface naval ves- 
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sels when such vessels become excess to United 
States needs and are no longer needed for any task 
connected with the implementation of the German 
and Japanese surrenders. 

7. The two Governments agree to conclude such 
specific agreements as may be necessary to imple- 
ment this general understanding. 

8. This Memorandum of Understanding will be 
effective upon signature, and instruments of rati- 
fication will be exchanged as soon as possible. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the Eng- 
lish and French languages, both texts being equally 
authentic, this 28th day of May, 1946. 

For the Government of the United States of 
America: 
James F. Byrnes 
For the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic: 


Leon Btu 


UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
WITH RESPECT TO THE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN MOTION PICTURES IN 


FRANCE 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic, in the light of their broad agreement of 
this date on commercial policy objectives, and with 
special regard to changes brought about by the 
war, have reexamined certain problems relating to 
the exhibition in France of dubbed American mo- 
tion picture films. As a result of these conversa- 
tions, the French Government has informed the 
American Government that it will take the follow- 
ing measures which will be applied in the customs 
territory of France: 

Effective July 1, 1946, all previous provisions 
concerning the number of dubbed films permitted 
to be shown in France will be abandoned. On the 
same date, a “screen quota” system will be insti- 
tuted, as a temporary protective measure, to assist 
the French motion picture industry to recover 
from the disorganization caused by enemy occupa- 
tion of France. Under this system, motion pic- 
ture exhibitors in France will be required to ex- 
hibit French films for a certain number of weeks 
per quarter. During the remaining weeks, French 


exhibitors will be allowed free choice of films, for- 
eign or domestic. 

Beginning July 1, 1946, the screen quota reserved 
for French films will be not more than four (4) 
weeks per quarter. 

The screen quota shall continue at the level of 
four (4) weeks per quarter unless reduced to three 
(3) weeks per quarter by the operation of the fol- 
lowing automatic formula: 


If, in any two-year period ending on June 30, 
1948, or on June 30 of any subsequent year, feature 
films produced in France should obtain total play- 
ing time in French theatres equal to or greater 
than an average of five (5) weeks per quarter, the 
screen quota shall automatically be reduced to three 
(3) weeks per quarter effective October 1 following 
the expiration of such two-year period. 

If, through the operation of the above formula, 
the screen quota should be reduced to three (3) 
weeks per quarter, it shall continue at that level 
unless terminated entirely by the operation of the 
following automatic formula: 

If, in any two-year period ending on September 
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30, during the whole of which period a screen quota 
of three (3) weeks per quarter is in effect, feature 
films produced in France should obtain total play- 
ing time in French theatres equal to or greater 
than an average of five (5) weeks per quarter, the 
screen quota shall be entirely abolished effective 
January 1 following the expiration of such two- 
year period. 

The French Government has agreed that, in the 
period during which the screen quota remains 1n 
force, it will impose no restrictions whatever on 
the importation of American films into France, 
and no restrictions other than the screen quota 
on the exhibition of American films in France, ex- 
cept such restrictions as are also applied to French 
films. If, through the operation of this plan, the 
screen quota should be entirely abolished, there 
will be, on and after the effective date of such 
abolition, no restrictions on the importation of 
American films into France, and no restrictions 
on the exhibition of American films in France, 
except such restrictions as are also applied to 
French films. 

The United States Government has noted with 
satisfaction that the new measures to be taken by 
the French Government contemplate the complete 
elimination of protection when the French pro- 
ducing industry has regained its competitive 
strength. 

If, in the opinion of either Government, this 
plan should, at some future time, be inappropriate 
to the conditions then prevailing in the French 
motion picture producing industry or in the 
French motion picture market, each Government 
has reserved the right to request the other to un- 
dertake negotiations looking toward its modifica- 
tion or termination. If, upon the expiration of six 
months from the date of such a request, these nego- 
tiations shall not have reached a conclusion satis- 
factory to both Governments, the terms of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement which is then in 
effect between them shall apply. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and French languages, this 28th day of 
May, 1946. 

For the Government of the United States of 

America: 


JAMES F. Byrnes 





* Ex. Or. 9730 (11 Federal Register 5777). 
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For the Provisional Government of the Freneh 
Republic: 


Leon Brum 


Surplus Property in Foreign 
Areas 


AMENDMENT OF [Executive Orper No. 9630 or 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1945, RepisrrinutinGc Foreten 
Economic Funcrions anp Funcrions Wrru 
Resrecr ro Surreitus Prorerry in Foreren 
AREAS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes, including Title I of 
the First War Powers Act, 1941, and as President 
of the United States and Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, I hereby amend paragraph 8, 
Part II, of Executive Order No. 9630 of Septem- 
ber 27, 1945, entitled “Redistribution of Foreign 
Economie Functions and Functions with Respect 
to Surplus Propery in Foreign Areas,” by adding 
thereto the following sentence: 


“Nothing in this order shall be construed to limit 
the authority of the Department of State to engage 
such personnel and make such other expenditures 
as the Secretary of State may deem necessary to 
the discharge of the functions and responsibilities 
of the Department of State under this Part or any 
functions and responsibilities assigned to it under 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944.” 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wuire House, 

May 24, 1946. 





Letters of Credence 
MINISTER OF ETHIOPIA 


The newly appointed Minister of Ethiopia, Ras 
H. S. Imru, presented his letters of credence to 
the President on May 15. For the texts of the 
translation of the Minister’s remarks on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of his credentials and 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 327. 
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Inter-American Military Cooperation 





STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 





Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

I appreciate the opportunity of meeting with 
the members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
today in regard to the Inter-American Military 
Cooperation Bill, H. R. 6326. 

The subject matter of the bill which you are 
considering has been given extended considera- 
tion by the State, War and Navy Departments. 
Representatives of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have discussed with you the purposes of the 
bill in the light of military and naval policy, and 
have presented from the military viewpoint the 
principal explanation of why passage of the bill 
is considered desirable in the interests of the 
United States. I must, of course, limit my remarks 
to consideration of the objectives and purposes of 
the bill as they affect the foreign relations of the 
United States in general. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
clarify the authority of the President, and through 
him of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, to extend training facilities, and to trans- 
fer military equipment, subject to certain condi- 
tions, to other American states, as a means of im- 
plementing the cooperation of the American 
nations in military and naval matters. Present 
legislation authorizes such activities only to a 
limited and inadequate extent. 

The long range objective of the military cooper- 
ation which this bill would authorize is the con- 
tinued and closer coordination of the efforts which 
the American nations have made over many years 
to promote their mutual security and preserve 
their peace. 

The basis for the cooperation among the Amer- 
ican states in the military field lies in the obliga- 
tions they have assumed for their mutual defense 
and for the maintenance of peace in the Western 
Hemisphere. In the Act of Chapultepec which 
was signed by the American republics in March 
of 1945, these 21 countries stated that an attack 
by any state against any one of them would be 
considered an attack against all of them. If such 





an attack occurs, the Act of Chapultepec provides, 
the American republics will consult. with each 
other to agree upon measures it may be advisable to 
take. The measures which the Act of Chapultepec 
authorized the American republics to take in- 
cluded, for the first time in inter-American agree- 
ments, the use of armed force if necessary. 

The Act of Chapultepec thus represents a dis- 
tinct advance over previous inter-American secu- 
rity arrangements. It created for the first time a 
system for maintaining the peace and security of 
the American republics regardless of whence an 
attack might come. 

The Act of Chapultepec also provided that the 
arrangements made under it should be consistent 
with the United Nations, the Charter of which 
had not yet been drafted when the Act of Chapul- 
tepec was signed. Since that time the United 
Nations has become a reality. The Charter of the 
United Nations recognizes that regional arrange- 
ments for the maintenance of peace and security, 
which are consistent with the Charter, may exist, 
and stipulates the conditions under which such 
regional arrangements as the Inter-American Sys- 
tem may act in the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

In case of an armed attack, all members of the 
United Nations may exercise, under the Charter, 
their rights of individual and collective self- 
defense until the Security Council acts. If aggres- 
sion is threatened—without an armed attack hav- 
ing occurred—it is possible for regional arrange- 
ments to be directed by the Security Council to 
enforce the peace or to be authorized to take en- 
forcement action on their own initiative. The 
chief restriction upon the activity of a regional 
arrangement such as the Inter-American System 
is that it may not, except in the case of an armed 
attack, undertake any enforcement measures 
without the authorization of the Security Coun- 





*Made at Hearings before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on H. R. 6326 on May 29 and released to the 
press on the same date. 





cD Rien accel Raia 
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cil. By virtue of this provision the Security Coun- 
cil remains the supreme authority in regard to the 
enforcement of international peace and security. 

I am sure that you are familiar with the fact 
that the complete fulfillment by this Government 
of the terms of the Act of Chapultepec depends 
upon the exercise of the war powers of the execu- 
tive. The American republics have announced 
their intention, which this Government shares, of 
signing a treaty, as called for by the Chapultepec 
agreement, which will, when ratified, give perma- 
nent validity to the principles of mutual defense 
and collective action for the maintenance of peace 
and security in the Americas as a regional ar- 
rangement under the United Nations. 

The Act of Chapultepec places upon each of the 
American republics a responsibility to collaborate 
in the common effort to maintain the peace and 
security of all the Americas. The perfection of 
the entire structure of this regional arrangement 
is still in the future in that there remains to be 
concluded the basic treaty called for in the Act of 
Chapultepec. However, the advantage of cooper- 
ative relations among the military establishments 
which the American governments will continue to 
maintain, and of the acceptance of common techni- 
cal standards as a means of facilitating those rela- 
tions, is obvious. I trust that the passage of this 
legislation will do much to place this Government 
in a position to play its part in this general coop- 
erative undertaking. It will be an indication to 
the other American states that the United States 
desires to go forward with such collaboration sub- 
ject to the overriding considerations of our gen- 
eral foreign policy—particularly our support of 
the United Nations as the supreme international 
authority for the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

The bill has been drafted so as to permit this 
Government to extend the same cooperation to 
Canada, with whom our relations in all matters, 
including defense, are of special importance. 

The President clearly indicated, in his message 
of May 6 to the Congress concerning the legislation 
under discussion, other aspects of our foreign pol- 
icy which bear upon this inter-American military 
cooperation. I should like to express very strongly 
the opinion that it would not be in the interests of 
the United States to enter upon an extensive pro- 
gram of adding to the armaments of other coun- 
tries. It would be in conflict with our peaceful 
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aims to stimulate an arms race with all the disas- 
trous consequences which such a development 
might bring about. It is a purpose of our foreign 
policy to work for a regulation of armaments in 
the light of requirements for the maintenance of 
internal order and of international peace and 
security. We desire to see the world freed from 
both the fears and the economic burdens which the 
maintenance of unnecessarily large armed forces 
imposes upon peoples, whose energies and resources 
must be directed to world reconstruction and im- 
provement of living standards. There has not yet 
been time since the cessation of hostilities to estab. 
lish any such system of arms regulation. Iam con- 
fident, however, that this objective which we so 
sincerely desire can be achieved. With respect to 
the American republics, the cooperation which this 
Government will be empowered to extend if the 
bill under discussion is passed will be guided by 
our purpose of keeping armaments down to the 
minimum. The authority to extend such coopera- 
tion will, I hope, place this Government in a better 
position to work out with the other American gov- 
ernments arrangements both for the regulation of 
armaments and for the maintenance of continental 
peace and security. 

The bill itself explicitly recognizes that any op- 
erations which this Government carries out under 
it will be subordinate to any international agree- 
ment for the regulation of armaments to which the 
United States is a party. It further calls for the 
exchange wherever possible of non-standard arms 
for those which this Government may make avail- 
able, indicating that the objective of such transfers 
shall be the standardization, rather than the in- 
crease, of arms in the possession of other countries. 

The initiative in planning specific activities un- 
der this bill will, of course, rest with the War and 
Navy Departments. However, the Department of 
State will have a part in that it will negotiate with 
other countries the agreements called for in the 
bill. Moreover, the Department of State will con- 
tinue to work in the closest collaboration with the 
War and Navy Departments with regard to any 
activities under this bill which may touch upon our 
foreign policy. On the basis of the discussions 
which the three Departments have had in the past 
on this subject, I am sure that I can speak not only 
for the State Department, but for the War and 
Navy Departments also, in saying that any activi- 
ties which we may recommend to the President in 
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the event this bill is passed will be governed by the 
basic objectives of our policy toward the countries 
immediately concerned. Those objectives include, 
along with the protection of the peace and security 
of the Americas, assistance to our sister American 
nations in the raising of living standards for their 
peoples and in the progressively greater achieve- 
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ment of the political, economic and cultural objec- 
tives of a democratic society. Through continuing 
consultation among the State, War and Navy De- 
partments I am confident that these objectives can 
be given constant and full consideration in plan- 
ning the cooperation in military affairs which the 
proposed bill would authorize. 





Intergovernmental Refugee Committee 





Exchange of Letters Between Senator Vandenberg 
and Under Secretary Acheson 
Unirep Srares SENATE 
April 9, 1946 
Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. SecrevTARY : 

The “National Committee of Americans of Po- 
lish Descent” and the “Polish American Congress” 
is distressed by certain published statements re- 
garding American policy attributed to our repre- 
sentative (Mr. Wood) in the recent UNRRA Con- 
ference. He is charged with recommending that 
control over Polish D.P. camps, in the American 
zone in Germany, shall be shifted to representa- 
tives of the Polish Provisional Government. I 
shall be indebted to you if I may have an early 
report from your Department regarding the ac- 
tual facts in this connection. 

It occurs to me that any such order would violate 
the position which we took at London (and which 
UNO ratified) in opposition to the Soviet proposal 
that all such D.P. and refugee camps should be 
in the hands of representatives of the government 
of which the D.P.’s and the refugees are nationals. 
We took this position for obvious reasons which 
apply with particular force to displaced Poles who 
decline to trust themselves to the Polish Provi- 
sional Government. 

Inasmuch as the UNO “Committee on Refugees 
and Displaced Persons” is now opening its consid- 
eration of this whole subject at London, it would 
seem to be specially important that this matter be 
cleared up at once. I shall appreciate an early 
report from your Department. 

In connection with this London meeting, I want 


to urge again that our Government earnestly con- 
sider whether it would not be greatly helpful to the 
D.P. problem if our representative at London were 
instructed to propose a renewal, in some appropri- 
ate form, of the so-called “Nansen Passports” 
which were issued after World War One by the 
League of Nations. I should also welcome your 
comments upon this matter. 
With warm personal regards and best wishes, 
Cordially and faithfully, 
Arruur H. VANDENBERG 


May 14, 1946 
My Dear Senator VANDENBERG: 

Thank you for bringing to my attention, in your 
letter of April 9, the distress felt by certain of the 
Polish groups in this country concerning United 
States policy in connection with Displaced Persons 
camps, as they understand it. 

Your recollection of the official United States 
position taken in London on the control of refugee 
camps is, of course, perfectly correct. We opposed 
then and continue to oppose any requirement that 
the controlling personnel of such camps should be 
comprised of representatives of states of which the 
Displaced Persons are citizens. 

The question under discussion at the recent 
UNRRA conference in Atlantic City was, however, 
a different one; it concerned the liaison officers who 
are stationed in these camps to assist the repatria- 
tion of those refugees who wish to return to their 
countries. ‘These officers are in no way in control 
of the camps. In view of the functions of the 
liaison personnel, it has appeared to the Depart- 
ment obviously desirable that they should be ac- 
ceptable to the governments of the countries to 
which the Displaced Persons are returning. For 
your information, I am enclosing a copy of that 
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portion of UNRRA Resolution No. 92 bearing on 
this subject. 

We recognize that the position of the liaison offi- 
cers allows them an opportunity to influence those 
with whom they are in contact to some extent. To 
the extent that the influence of the new liaison offi- 
cers in Polish Displaced Persons camps facilitates 
repatriation of those willing to return to Poland, 
we feel the whole problem of Displaced Persons 
may be reduced to manageable proportions, and 
the Army thereby relieved of some of its respon- 
sibilities in this connection. ‘To the extent that 
this opportunity for influencing the displaced per- 
sons is misused by the liaison officers, you may be 
sure that this Government will exert pressure for 
a correction of the situation. 

Your letter further discusses the possibility of 
renewing the so-called “Nansen Passport” system. 
As you doubtless know, the subject of the renewal 
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of the system of issuing Nansen passports or sim- 
ilar documents has been under consideration by the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees for 
some time past. A comprehensive report on this 
subject has been prepared and I am enclosing a 
copy herewith. The Department has at no time 
objected to the issuance of documents of this nature 
and I will be glad to instruct the representative 
of this Government at any meeting concerning this 
subject actively to favor the adoption thereof. 

I trust the foregoing will be useful to you and 
regret the delay in responding to your letter. It 
there are any further points on this or related 
matters on which we could be helpful, please let 
ne Know. 

With best personal wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dran ACHESON 
Acting Secretary of State 





Chicago Convention on International Civil Aviation 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON 





On March 12, 1945 President Roosevelt sent to 
the Senate for its advice and consent the Chicago 
Convention on International Civil Aviation. On 
March 19, 1945 I appeared before a subcommittee 
of this Committee during the hearings then in 
progress to urge the ratification of the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation. Under Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, William A. M. Burden, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aviation 
Matters, L. Welch Pogue, Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Edward Warner, Vice Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Robert 
A. Lovett, Assistant Secretary of War for Air, 
Artemus L., Gates, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air, Gen. H. R. Harris, Chief of Staff of Air 
Transport Command, all likewise testified in sup- 
port of ratification of the convention. I am firmly 
convinced that the rapid expansion of air trans- 
port throughout the world has made the need for 
the convention greater and more urgent than ever. 

The Convention on International Civil Aviation 

Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on May 29 and released to the press on the same date. 


was drawn up at the International Civil Aviation 
Conference which was held in Chicago, November 
1, 1944 to December 7, 1944. Because of the fact 
that three other agreements relating to inter- 
national aviation were drawn up at the same con- 
ference, there has been some confusion concerning 
the relationship between the four documents and, 
in some respects, concerning just what is provided 
for in the convention. For this reason I wish to 
speak briefly about all four documents before di- 
recting my remarks to the specific provisions of 
the convention. 

The convention is entirely independent of the 
other three agreements. It is a treaty or conven- 
tion which will come into force on the thirtieth 
day after twenty-six countries have ratified it. Its 
provisions are in no way dependent upon the pro- 
visions of the other three agreements and a state 
which becomes a party to the convention does not 
thereby become a party to any of the other agree- 
ments, nor does it obligate itself to do so. If the 
other agreements had never become effective, in 
fact even if they had never been drafted, the con- 
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vention would still be necessary and could still be 
ratified as it stands. 

Among the other three documents drafted at 
Chicago is the Interim Agreement on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation. It is independent of the 
other two and of the convention. It could have 
been drawn up in its present terms and become 
effective without either the convention or the other 
two agreements having been drafted. 

The Interim Agreement provides for the estab- 
lishment of a provisional organization whose prin- 
cipal function is to prepare aviation standards for 
the consideration of the permanent organization 
envisaged by the convention. The provisional or- 
ganization, known as PICAQ, is already function- 
ing in Montreal where a meeting is currently being 
held on these questions. The provisional organi- 
zation, however, under the terms of the agreement, 
can only remain in existence for approximately 
two more years or until the convention establishing 
a permanent International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization comes into force. 

The remaining two agreements drawn up at 
Chicago are the International Air Services Tran- 
sit Agreement, known as the “two freedoms” 
agreement, and the International Air Transport 
Agreement, known as the “five freedoms” agree- 
ment. The first exchanges the rights to fly over 
and make non-traffic stops in the territory of the 
other parties, and the second agreement grants in 
addition to those included in the “two freedoms” 
agreement commercial traffic rights to the parties 
which have accepted. Both of these agreements 
relate exclusively to scheduled airline services. 
The “two” and “five freedoms” agreements are in- 
dependent of each other and a nation may be a 
party to either one without being a party to the 
other or may be a party to both without violating 
its obligations under either. 

In order to illustrate the distinctions between 
the convention and the other three agreements, I 
have brought with me a chart illustrating the chief 
purposes of each of the documents. It will be 
noted that 45 nations have become parties to the 
Interim Agreement; 8 nations have ratified the 
convention and in several other nations the process 
of ratification is in its final stages; 27 nations have 
accepted the “two freedoms” agreement; and 15 
nations have accepted the “five freedoms” agree- 
ment. 

Since the convention is independent of the other 
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three agreements, we can examine its provisions 
without further reference to the others. The con- 
vention provides for an International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, known as ICAO, having an 
assembly on which every nation a party to the con- 
vention is entitled to be represented, as well as a 
21-member council to be elected by the assembly, 
due regard being given to the importance of each 
nation in the field of international aviation, to the 
contributions of each nation to the development of 
international aviation, and to representation of all 
geographic areas of the world. The convention 
also provides a basic set of standards and practices 
to govern modern international civil aviation. 
The principles contained in the convention apply 
to air navigation, air transport, and their related 
technical phases but do not cover the rights of 
commercial entry of scheduled airlines into the 
territory of contracting parties. The convention 
is the most recent development in a field in which 
some progress has already been made. 

In 1931 the United States ratified the Conven- 
tion on Civil Aviation, signed at Havana in 1928. 
This convention was adhered to by 10 other nations 
all in the Western Hemisphere. In addition there 
is the Convention Relating to the Regulation of 
International Air Navigation, which was signed 
in Paris in 1919. The United States is not a party 
to the Paris convention. 

In many respects the Paris and Havana con- 
ventions contain similar principles, but there was 
a divergence between their provisions that made 
for confusion in the operation of air services be- 
tween the points of the Western Hemisphere and 
the points in Europe. A comparison of the Chi- 
cago, Paris, and Havana conventions was set forth 
in last year’s hearings before the subcommittee of 
this Committee. Today air navigation is world- 
wide in scope and involves routes traversing all 
continents. To avoid confusion between two pre- 
war arrangements adhered to by different sets of 
countries, it is important to have a single agree- 
ment which would have wide acceptance and the 
Chicago convention is intended to fill this role. 

Let us turn now to a more detailed examination 
of the provisions of the convention drafted in Chi- 
‘ago Which is now before you. 

Part I contains general provisions pertaining to 
air navigation and restates a number of the basic 
principles appearing in the Paris and Havana con- 
ventions which in the light of experience have 
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been found to be satisfactory. These principles 


relate to matters such as the following: 


—exclusive sovereignty of each state over the 
air space above its territory; 

—reservation by each state to its own aircraft 
of the exclusive privilege of carrying traffic be- 
tween any two points in the territory of such state ; 

—requirement that foreign aircraft will com- 
ply with the rules and regulations of the country 
flown over or into; 

—agreement by each state to keep its aeronauti- 
cal regulations uniform to the greatest possible 
extent with those established under the conven- 
tion; provision for adoption and amendment of 
such regulations, standards, and procedures ; 

—exchange of the rights of transit and non-traf- 
fic stop among contracting states with respect to 
non-scheduled services, and the exchange of rights 
of commercial entry for such non-scheduled serv- 
ices subject to whatever conditions or limitations 
each state considers desirable ; 

—provision that scheduled international serv- 
ices cannot be operated except by special permis- 
sion of the state concerned ; 

—rules of the air established by convention shall 
apply to flights over the high seas; 

—measures to prevent spread by means of air 
navigation of cholera, typhus, smallpox, yellow 
fever, plague, and other communicable diseases ; 

—non-discriminatory charges for airports and 
facilities ; 

—agreement to adopt all practicable measures 
for facilitating and expediting air navigation ; 

—provision for practicable measures to assist 
aircraft in distress; 

—investigation of accidents; and 

—conditions to be fulfilled with respect to air- 
craft, such as documents, certificates of airworthi- 
ness, licenses of personnel, and use of radio equip- 
ment. 

Part II provides for the establishment of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization and de- 
fines the duties of its constituent assembly and 
council. All of the contracting states are to be 
represented on the assembly, which is scheduled to 
meet annually and take appropriate action upon 
reports of the council. It may also deal with mat- 
ters referred to it by the council, and refer other 
matters to the council for appropriate action. 
The council is a smaller 21-member body which 
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functions largely in an _ executive capacity, 
Among other things, it will set up an Air Trans. 
port Committee and an Air Navigation Commis. 
sion to make studies in those fields; it will collect, 
study, and disseminate information on air-navi- 
gation and air-transport matters; and it will pass 
upon and refer to the contracting states the ap- 
proved technical annexes together with their 
amendments. 

These technical annexes, which comprise inter. 
national standards and recommended practices, 
are intended to reflect recent developments in the 
art of flying; they will enable aircraft to fly all 
over the world following signals and _ practices 
which will be understood everywhere. They will 
come into force as such unless a majority of the 
contracting states signify their disapproval. A 
contracting state is privileged to withhold per. 
mission from those foreign aircraft which do not 
satisfy these accepted international practices. 

The Air Navigation Commission, which will op- 
erate under the council, is to be composed of quali- 
fied and experienced persons charged with the duty 
of making studies of technical aviation opera- 
tional matters and the findings of this commission 
are to be submitted to the council for action. 
Among the matters dealt with would be such prob- 
lems as radio-communication procedures, air-navi- 
gation aids, rules of the air, air-traffic control, air- 
worthiness of aircraft and aeronautical meteorol- 
ogy. The great advantages of such a study of 
these questions on a world-wide basis will be appar- 
ent. The fast increasing number, size, and speed 
of aircraft using the airspace makes it more and 
more necessary to simplify, improve, and stand- 
ardize air-navigation procedures. 

Part III of the convention is entitled “Inter- 
national Air Transport”, but does not cover the 
grant of any rights for scheduled air-transport 
services. I have already mentioned the provision 
in part I which specifically states that no sched- 
uled international air service may be operated 
over or into the territory of a contracting state ex- 
cept with the specific permission of that state. 
Part III does contain important provisions em- 
powering the council to assist contracting states, 
at their request, to construct, improve, or maintain 
airports and air-navigation facilities for the use 
of international air-transport services, and under 
financial arrangements agreed upon by the inter- 
ested states. 
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Part IV contains the final provisions of the con- 
vention, providing for the abrogation of conven- 
tions and agreements inconsistent with the Chi- 
cago convention; for the registration with the 
council of existing and future arrangements to 
which the contracting states are parties; the settle- 
ment of disputes arising under the convention; the 
method of ratification, adherence, amendment, and 
denunciation of the convention. The convention 
also provides that the International Civil Aviation 
Organization to be established may, by vote of the 
assembly, enter into appropriate arrangements 
with any world organization for the preservation 
of peace. 

I should like to repeat that international avia- 
tion is developing very fast and is spurred on by 
the present need for rapid and safe communica- 
tion between the various parts of the world. If 
this growth is permitted to continue without the 
application of general uniform principles which 
will make the development an orderly process, the 
world may shortly be faced with confusion of regu- 
lations, techniques, and practices which cannot 
help but deprive us of the many advantages which 
aviation can offer. For these reasons, we believe it 
to be urgently necessary for the Chicago Conven- 
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tion on International Civil Aviation to come into 
force quickly. 

A number of the foreign delegates to the provi- 
sional organization at Montreal have informally 
expressed surprise that, in view of our leadership 
in aviation matters, we have not yet ratified the 
convention. As has been noted, eight nations al- 
ready have deposited their ratifications, and several 
other nations are about ready to do so. The 
present PICAO Assembly meeting in Montreal un- 
doubtedly will stimulate additional countries to 
take similar action, and it is the opinion of many 
observers that the required number of countries 
will complete ratification within the very near 
future. 

If the convention comes into force without ratifi- 
cation by us and the Council of the Permanent 
Organization begins to function, we will be de- 
prived of exerting our considerable influence in 
the development of standards and techniques at a 
most critical time, which is bound to affect the 
expansion of our airlines throughout the world. 

It is therefore my earnest recommendation that 
the Senate give its advice and consent for the 
ratification by the United States of the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation. 








Protest to Rumania Against Non-fulfilment of 
Assurances to Tripartite Commission 


[Released to the press June 1] 
On Monday, May 27, the Representative of the 
United States in Rumania, Burton Y. Berry, de- 
livered to the Rumanian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs a note of protest against the non-fulfilment 
of the assurances given by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment in January of this year to the Tripartite 
Commission which was sent to Bucharest pursuant 
to the decisions of the Moscow Conference of For- 
eign Ministers, December 1945, with regard to 
Rumania. The text of the note is as follows: 
Upon instructions from my Government, I wish 
to draw to your Government’s attention two as- 
pects of political life in Rumania that are giving 
concern to the Government of the United States. 
First, the fact that no election law has been pro- 
mulgated or date set for the elections, and, sec- 
ondly, the abuses of the freedoms and particularly 
the increasing frequency of actions of violence 


which mock at the application of the freedoms 
guaranteed by the Rumanian Government through 
its acceptance of the Moscow decisions. 

It is now more than four months since the reor- 
ganization of the Government and not only has no 
date been fixed for the elections but no electoral law 
for such elections has been promulgated. This 
situation, incompatible with the Moscow decisions, 
gives the impression that the Government is pro- 
crastinating in the fulfilment of its promise. 

While a measure of free expression has been pro- 
vided by the authorization of the National Peasant 
and National Liberal Parties to publish news- 
papers, the exercise of censorship has in certain 
notable instances prevented the free dissemination 
of public announcements, and the suspension or 
suppression of papers has restricted the free ex- 
pression of political views. Thus a form of cen- 
sorship prevented the prompt and full distribution 
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of the address of the United States Secretary of 
State on February 28. Important passages were 
also deleted by censorship from the address of 
Senator Vandenberg on February 27. In addi- 
tion to such official impediments to the free dis- 
semination of news, I have been informed of cases 
where the printers union has exercised an effective 
censorship and of others where an unequal distri- 
bution of newsprint acts as a means of censorship. 

Access to the state broadcasting facilities, ac- 
cording to my information, remains a monopoly of 
certain parties within the Government contrary to 
the Government’s commitments under the Moscow 
decisions. 

An increasing number of instances have been 
brought to the attention of this Mission where or- 
ganized bands of hooligans have broken up meet- 
ings called by the National Peasant and National 
Liberal parties or interfered with movements of 
members of those parties when going to attend 
such meetings. While there is little point in list- 
ing all such instances, I do desire to state that a 
sufficient number of them have been investigated 
or witnessed by American officers to establish be- 
yond any doubt the fact that political violence is 
on the increase. 

The legal proceedings against the National 
Peasant and National Liberal Party members 
charged as being responsible for incidents on No- 
vember 8 are continuing, according to Bucharest 
newspapers dated April 15, in spite of the Prime 
Minister’s assurance to Ambassador Harriman 
and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr that they would be 
dismissed. 

The Ministers of State representing the Na- 
tional Peasant and National Liberal Parties have 
not been given opportunity to cooperate fully with 
the Government. Full cabinet meetings are rarely 
called and important pending legislation fre- 
quently is not discussed in them; in many instances 
Ministers are not given adequate time to study 
draft laws and in some other important cases de- 
cree laws are published without having been sub- 
mitted to these Ministers for their study. 

In bringing these matters to your attention, it 
is my purpose to point out that a definite impres- 
sion is being created abroad concerning the pres- 
ent Rumanian Government. The impression is 
that through the Government’s actions and inac- 
tions, while trying to give the appearance of carry- 
ing out the assurances of the Moscow decisions, it 
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is In reality circumventing commitments which it 
has made. My Government, being a party to the 
Moscow Agreement, has an interest in seeing that 
this impression is dispelled. I therefore urge you 
to take the necessary steps without delay to see 
that it be dispelled. 

Accordingly, it is believed that a different im- 
pression will be attained through prompt action 
on the part of the Rumanian Government in im- 
plementing the assurances given the Allied Com- 
mission in January by promulgating an electoral 
law and setting a date for elections, at the same 
time taking adequate measures during this period 
prior to elections that all democratic parties may 
put forward their candidates with the assurance 
that the freedoms set forth in the Moscow deci- 
sions apply equally to members of all such parties, 
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Capt. John Raymond Jones, Standard Oil Company of 
California, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. R. Lintner, President, American Mail Lines, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Walter Maloney, Associate General Counsel, American 
Merchant Marine Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas G. Plant, Vice President, American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. E. Shaw, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New 
York, N. Y. 

Paul Warfield, United States Lines, New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate: 
Harry Lundeberg, President, Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, San Francisco, Calif. 


’ 


Advisers: 

Dave Beck, Vice President, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers, Seattle, Wash. 

Herbert L. Daggert, Port Agent, Marine Engineers Na- 
tional Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Joseph Harris, Port Agent, National Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Seth Levine, CIO Maritime Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 

Capt. C. F. May, Vice President, National Organiza- 
tion of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Andrew McDonald, Chairman, Radio Officers’ Union, 
Commercial Telegraphers Union of North America, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Jack Winocur, Acting Vice President, American Com- 
munications Association, New York, N.Y. 


SECRETARY OF THE U. S. DELEGATION 
Clarke L. Willard, Assistant Chief, Division of Inter- 
national Conferences, Department of State. 
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Report of Textile Mission to Japan 











[Released to the press May 29] 

Japan’s textile industry now has one fifth of its 
pre-war cotton textile capacity and one third of its 
pre-war rayon capacity, according to the report 
of the recent International Textile Mission to 
Japan, released May 29 by the State and War De- 
partments. The Mission’s 50-page report is the 
result of a 10-week survey of the Japanese textile 
industry made while the members were attached 
to General MacArthur’s headquarters. 

The five United States representatives on the 
mission were: Fred Taylor, Department of State, 
Chairman; Harry L. Bailey, retired chairman of 
Wellington-Sears Company; H. Wickliffe Rose, 
American Viscose Company; Frank E. Rowe, 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc.; and 
Stanley Nehmer, Department of State. Observers 
from the United Kingdom, China, and India were : 
Frank Winterbottom, British member of the Com- 
bined Textile Committee, United Kingdom; S. Z. 
Yang and Andrew Young, China; and Bharat 
Ram, Managing Director, Delhi Cloth and General 
Mills, India. The following conclusions sum- 
marize their findings. 

The installed spindleage of the Japanese cotton 
textile industry in February 1946 was 2,150,000, 
of which 1,115,000 were operable. It is estimated 
that by the return of stored equipment and repair 
of damaged machinery, this installed spindleage 
will increase by January 1947 to 3,285,000, of 
which an estimated 2,990,000 will be operable. Be- 
yond this date, an additional 235,000 spindles may 
be added through further repairs. The recent 
USCC-CCC +-War Department raw-cotton import 
program is based on this current capacity. The 
Mission is satisfied that the maximum output in 
1946 from workable spindles is sufficient to take 
care of the 225,000 short tons of cotton to be im- 
ported. The Mission believes it is unable to pre- 
sent a realistic appraisal of the 1947 position until 
its estimates of production in 1946 from installed 
and operable spindles are proved. The Mission 
assumes a continuation of shipments of cotton 
during 1947 including sufficient supplies to build 
up a workable stock equal to at least two months’ 
consumption. By the end of November, 144 mil- 
lion pounds of yarn are estimated to be produced 


for the export part of the USCC-CCC-War De- 
partment agreement. This should produce in 1946, 
in addition to 900,000 pounds of knit goods and 30 
million pounds of yarn, approximately 350 million 
square yards of cloth. 

Japan’s current potential productive capacity 
of rayon is 354 million pounds annually, of which 
306 million pounds represents machinery in place. 
Of the present potential capacity, 120 million 
pounds represents rayon yarn and 234 million 
pounds rayon staple. The present shortages of raw 
materials have reduced the output of the industry 
to about 13 million pounds a year. The pounds of 
rayon staple would represent more than the total 
‘apacity of spindles available for processing. 
About 118 million pounds is the maximum which 
could be spun on all existing worsted, woolen, and 
silk spindles, together with those cotton spindles 
in the hands of the rayon companies. Beyond 
these 118 million pounds, there would be a possi- 
bility of export of rayon staple; on the basis of 
pre-war markets the United States, China, and 
Mexico might offer a potential. 

The reliability of estimates of reconversion and 
production in the woolen and worsted industry in 
1946 is more uncertain than in the case of cotton. 
Woolen and worsted manufacturers have esti- 
mated that they could produce about 25 million 
pounds of woolen yarn and 35 million pounds of 
worsted yarn in the next 12 months if raw ma- 
terials are made available. No import pro- 
gram has as yet been set up and the rate of con- 
sumption of the present stocks of raw wool and 
substitute fibers has yet to be determined. The 
mixture cloths made from the materials at pres- 
ent available in Japan are unlikely to be of use for 
export since 100 percent wool and worsted cloths 
form the bulk of such demand. The modern tend- 
ency in the United States and the United Kingdom 
is to develop wool and rayon staple mixture cloths. 
The Mission is of the opinion that any wool import 
program should be carefully considered along with 
that for other fibres. 

In the Mission’s survey of Japan’s stocks of 
clothing, raw materials, yarn, and cloth, incom- 
ec U. S. “Commercial Company—Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 
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plete reports show that as of the end of February 
Japan had stocks of 575 million square yards of 
cloth and raw materials and yarn sufficient to pro- 
duce an additional 425 million square yards of 
cloth. The availability of a part of these stocks 
for export will depend upon an estimation of 
Japan’s clothing requirements, which the Mission 
suggests should be based upon a survey of the 
actual clothing being worn by the Japanese today. 
The Mission has not found direct evidence of un- 
due clothing shortage in comparison with other 
countries, 

Japan’s four major textile machinery manufac- 
turers, who account for approximately 75-85 per- 
cent of new machinery production, have the capac- 
ity to increase Japan’s spindleage and loomage in 
1946 by 290,000 and 11,300, respectively. In 1947 
they will be able to produce over 785,000 spindles 
and 16,800 looms. The peacetime reconversion of 
Japan’s textile machinery manufacturers is com- 
plicated by the problems of reparations and re- 
moval of Japan’s war potential. 

A problem facing the Japanese textile industry 
is the availability of labor. The present shortage 
is due directly to the shortage of the food which the 
mills make available to their workers, who are girls 
and who prefer to remain in rural areas where food 
is plentiful. Mill owners have been forced to 
depend upon the black market to secure additional 
food for their workers. 
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WINANT—Continued from page 979. 


“Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems; and international 
cultural and educational cooperation; and 

“Universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

Taken together, these constitute a large order, 
but the peoples of the world will be satisfied with 
nothing less. 

To obtain these objectives the Economic and 
Social Council has the power of making recom- 
mendations to the governments of the world. This 
power to recommend, to draw up draft treaties and 
conventions for putting the recommendations into 
effect, to focus the spotlight of world opinion on 
violations of human rights, on economic failure 
and social injustice, can be a very great power if 
rightly used. 

The Council’s task is a continuous one and it will 
never be finished. The “economic and social ad- 
vancement of all peoples” is limited by no horizon. 
This is the very substance of peace itself. 

We stand at the crossroads of our civilization 
on a brave front with the greatest future of all 
time before us and the gravest responsibility with 
us and, I believe, a faith and a capacity, if organ- 
ized, to drive “through hardship to the stars”. 








Statements, Addresses, and Broadcasts of the Week 


The Secretary of State 
Assistant Secretary Braden 


Assistant Secretary Clayton 


issue. 
John G. Winant 
U.S. Representative to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Ceuncil this issue. 
Esther C. Brunauer ) 
U.S. Representative to UNESCO 
Preparatory Commission 
Charles Thomson 
Adviser on UNESCO Relations, Of- 
fice of International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs 


of May 31. 





Inter-American Military Cooperation. 
Printed in this issue. 


“Policy Based on Principles.” Not 
printed. Text issued as press re- 
lease 376 of May 31. 

Chicago Convention on International 
Civil Aviation. 


“Pursuit of Happiness in the Econom- 
ic and Social World.” Printed in 


“Ts UNESCO the Key to Internation- 
al Understanding?” 
Text issued as press release 374 


Statement made on May 29 at Hear- 
ings before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on H. R. 6326. 

Address made at the Albright College 
Commencement at Reading, Pa., 
on June 2, 

Statement made on May 29 before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

An address made before the American 
Association for the United Na- 
tions on May 16 in New York, 
N. X: 


Printed in this 


A radio program over the NBC net- 


Not printed. work on June 1. 
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Statement on Repatriation 
of Germans in Spain 


[Released to the press May 29] 
On May 18 the United States Government pre- 
sented to the United Nations Security Council 
Subcommittee on Spain a statement which in- 
cluded information on the Germans remaining in 
Spain. There still remain in Spain 2,205 Nazis, 
exclusive of families, whose repatriation the 
United States Government wishes to effect as 
soon as possible. These Germans include 931 
officials, 794 intelligence agents, 450 technicians, 
scientists, engineers, and businessmen, and 30 
border guards. To expedite the removal of 
these Germans the United States Government is 
making available a War Shipping Administra- 
tion vessel, the Marine Perch, capable of carry- 
ing 947 passengers, which will arrive on June 
6 at the Spanish port of Bilbao on its way to Ger- 
many. The American Embassy in Madrid, in co- 
operation with the British and French representa- 
tives there, has made available to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment this information, giving that govern- 
ment one month advance notice in which to con- 
centrate an adequate number of Germans for 
removal. 


Release of Property of 
German and Japanese Refugees 


[Released to the press May 29] 

Refugees from Germany and Japan who are not 
residing in Germany, Japan, Italy, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, or Bulgaria may now secure the release of 
their property in the United States from the spe- 
cial blocking restrictions imposed by reason of 
their German or Japanese nationality, according 
toa joint announcement issued May 29 by the State 
Department, Treasury Department, and the Alien 
Property Custodian. Accordingly such refugees 
may avail themselves of all the liberal general and 
blanket licenses issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment once their status as bona fide refugees has 
been established. 

This new step is in conformity with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of giving immedjate assistance to 
those groups who were the victims of Nazi and 
Japanese oppression as soon as information con- 
cerning them becomes available, despite the fact 
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that such persons may technically be enemies of 
the United States. Applications for the removal 
of property belonging to these persons from the 
special restrictions of Treasury’s General Ruling 
No. 11A should be filed with the Treasury Depart- 
ment through the appropriate Federal Reserve 
Bank by banks and other persons in the United 
States holding the property. Refugees in foreign 
countries should supplement such applications by 
submitting to the American Mission in the country 
in which they reside affidavits or statements by 
responsible organizations and other evidence 
which indicates that the refugees did not act in a 
manner inimical to the Allied cause during the 
war. The applications will be considered jointly 
by the Treasury Department and the Office of the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

It was also pointed out that refugees living in 
European countries which have concluded defrost- 
ing arrangements with this Government—namely, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, 
Luxembourg, Norway, and Finland—may obtain 
unrestricted use of their property upon the joint 
recommendation of the appropriate authorities of 
such countries and the American Missions therein. 

EE 


Philip K. Hitti To Visit 
Near East 


The Department of State and the Lebanese Le- 
gation announced on April 30 that Philip K. 
Hitti, head of the department of oriental lan- 
guages at Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
is leaving shortly for a four months’ lecture and 
research tour in the Near East under the sponsor- 
ship of the Lebanese Government and the De- 
partment’s cultural-cooperation program. 

As one of the United States foremost oriental 
scholars, Dr. Hitti will lecture in Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq, and Egypt on Near Eastern history, with 
particular emphasis on the contributions of Amer- 
ican scholarship to that field. He will bring up 
to date an almost completed exhaustive history 
of a section of the Near East and will investigate 
further possibilities for American archeological 
and historical research in the area. As an Amer- 
ican of Lebanese origin who is making significant 
scientific and cultural contributions to American 
life, Dr. Hitti will also be able to report on the 
contributions of other Arab-Americans to the 
United States. 
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Responsibility for Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


and Inter-American Educational Foundation 


REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BRADEN 











{Released to the press May 28] 
On May 20, as you know, under the provisions 
of President Truman’s order, the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation became direct responsi- 
bilities of the Department of State. This means 
that if in the past the Department’s interest in the 
programs conducted by these corporations under 
the sponsorship of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs was less direct, although always of the 
deepest concern, it is now by its nature immediate 
and of even greater concern. This interest can 
best be expressed by the fact that Secretary Byrnes 
has asked Assistant Secretaries Benton, Clayton, 
Russell, and me to sit on the Boards of the Institute 
and the Foundation to shape their policies and 
assure the successful accomplishment of their 
programs. 
The past success of these important cooperative 
programs in the fields of health and sanitation, 


agriculture, and education is due in no small mea- 
sure to the zeal and enthusiasm shown by each and 
every one of you in your daily work here in Wash- 
ington and the equally fine spirit demonstrated by 
the workers who are carrying out these programs 
in the field. These unremitting efforts must neces- 
sarily continue if these programs are to succeed, 
and succeed they must if the good-neighbor policy 
of which they are a concrete and tangible expres- 
sion is to represent what it actually does mean— 
continuous and permanent cooperation among the 
countries of this hemisphere.: This is a real chal- 
lenge to each and every one of us and particularly 
to you who are the laborers in this vineyard of 
inter-American solidarity. I know that Mr. 
Byrnes can count on your continued and loyal sup- 
port, and I am certain that he would want you to 
know that he and everyone in the Department are 
fully behind the important work that you ar 
accomplishing. 








Parcel Post Service to U.S. Zone in Germany 


[Released to the press May 28] 

Effective June 1, a limited one-way parcel-post 
service will be established from the United States 
to the American Zone of Occupation, Germany, 
except the American sector of Berlin. 

This service is limited to ordinary (unregistered 
and uninsured) gift parcels not exceeding 11 
pounds in weight. Only one parcel per week may 
be sent by or on behalf of the same sender to or 
for the same addressee. The contents of the par- 
cels will be limited to such essential relief items 
as non-perishable foods, clothing, soap, mailable 
medicines, and other similar items for the relief of 
human suffering. The inclusion of writing or 
printed matter is prohibited. 

Each parcel must be conspicuously marked 
“Gift Parcel”, and the sender must attach a cus- 
toms declaration in which the contents and value 


of the parcels are properly itemized. The postage 
rate will be 14 cents per pound or fraction thereof. 

The parcels should bear the name of the ad- 
dressee, street and house number, town, postal dis- 
trict number (if known), province, American 
Zone, Germany. 


The indication “American Zone, Germany” is 
essential, since the service is to that zone only. 
Box numbers may be used as part of the address, 
provided the name of the box holder is shown. 
Parcels will not be accepted for mailing when 
addressed “General Delivery” or when addressed 
for delivery in Berlin. 

Parcels may be mailed to the following prov- 
inces and cities which are located in the American 
Zone of Occupation: 


Provinces. Northern Baden, except Kreis of 
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Rastatt and Buhl, Northern Wirttemberg, Ba- 
yaria, Land Hessen, Kurhessen, Nassau. 


Cities. Bremen, Bremerhaven. 

Parcels which are undeliverable will not be re- 
turned to the sender, but will be turned over to 
authorized German relief organizations for distri- 
bution to the needy. 

The export control regulations of the Office of 
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International Trade Operations of the Department 
of Commerce are applicable to the service. 

Further information concerning this service 
may be obtained at local post offices. 

The question of the resumption of parcel-post 
service between the United States and Austria is 
under active consideration and it is expected that 
an announcement to that effect will be made in the 
near future. 








English Language and Orientation Courses 


5 


for Foreign Students and Trainees 


A number of colleges and universities are plan- 
ning to conduct English language and orientation 
centers during the simmer of 1946 for the instruc- 
tion of foreign students and trainees who expect 
to enter American institutions in the fall or take 
up training in government or industry. These 
courses are especially designed to meet the require- 
ments of foreign students and trainees for inten- 


sive refresher courses in the English language 
prior to regular academic work in this country. In 
addition, the courses generally provide orienta- 
tion in American customs and civilization and uni- 
versity organization. 

The following information has so far become 


available to the Department: 


Kind of Instruction 


Institution 
Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 
Colorado School of Mines, 


Golden, Colo. 

University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

Orientation Center, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washing- 


ton, D. C, 
Queens College, Flushing, 
N. Y. 


Swarthmore-Hamilton, Hamil- 
ton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, 

Mass. 


Inclusive Dates of Session 
July 8-Aug. 31 


Begins June 3 for about 
12 weeks 

June 19—-Aug. 16 

July 10-Sept. 3 

July 1-Aug. 23 

July 6-Aug. 17 

Continuous; entrance any 
Monday for required 
length of time 

June 3—Aug. 23 

July 1—Sept. 21 


July 28-Sept. 7 


Name of Director 
Dr. C. Willard Smith 


Dr. Harry M. Crain 

Mr. William J. Jansen 

Dr. John A. Thompson 

Dr. Charles C. Fries 

Dr. Dominic Rotunda 

Mrs. Margaret L. Em- 
mons (Acting Director) 

Mr. W. Virgil Nestrick 

Mrs. Helen Hall 


Miss Carol M. Roehm 


English for foreign students 


English for foreign engineering 
and scientific students 

English for foreign students and 
Latin American teachers 

English for Latin Americans 


English for Latin Americans and 
Chinese 

English for Latin Americans 

English for foreign students and 
trainees, under Government 
auspices 

English for foreign students 


English for foreign students 


English for foreign students 





The total cost of the sessions varies according 
to the place but will range between $200 and $250, 
including tuition, room, and board. | 

The language and orientation centers at Welles- 
ley College, Louisiana State University, Bucknell 
University, and Mills College may accept, free of 
tuition, not more than 25 foreign students or train- 
ees who come to the United States under the spon- 


sorship of a United States Government agency or 
a recognized private institution acting as agent 
for a Government program. 

Further information may be obtained by com- 
municating direct with the institution in question 
or with the Student and Trainee Branch, Division 
of International Exchange of Persons, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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MILL—Continued from page 983. 


ing a Philippine Foreign Affairs Training Pro- 
gram.® Selected groups of Filipinos have been 
brought to this country to participate in sessions 
arranged jointly by the Division of Training Serv- 
ices and the Division of Philippine Affairs. A 
number of the graduates of the Philippine Foreign 
Affairs Training Program are now serving abroad 
at American Foreign Service establishments where 
they are receiving valuable experience. 

With independence it is expected that Philip- 
pine foreign relations will be patterned closely 
after American practice. The Department will in 
all probability continue its Philippine Foreign Af- 
fairs Training Program, and it is probable that 
this country will represent Philippine interests 
abroad while the Philippine Foreign Service is be- 
ing developed. 

Inevitably the Philippines will develop close 
working relations with the peoples and countries 
of Southeast Asia and China. At the same time 
the Philippines will be expected to play an active 
part in the deliberations of the United Nations 
of which it is already a member. 


4. Inauguration Ceremonies 


Plans are now being completed for the July 4 
independence ceremonies of the Philippine Re- 
public in Manila. Invitations will be extended 
jointly by the United States and Philippine Com- 
monwealth Government to all nations with whom 
the United States maintains diplomatic relations. 
It is hoped that President Truman may be able 
to attend these ceremonies. The event is being 
planned with its historic significance clearly in 
mind. 


Philippine Future 


With the ushering in of the new independent 
Republic of the Philippines, a historic era in 
American-Philippine relations will have come to 
an end and a new era in such relations will be- 
gin. ‘The Philippines has during the present cen- 
tury been the voice of America in the Far East. 











*For an article by Mr. Mill on the Philippine Foreign 
Affairs Training Program, see BULLETIN of Feb. 3, 1946, 
p. 148. 





The Far East has tended to judge us by what we 
have done or not done in the Philippines. The 
fact that we will have kept our promise to the 
Filipinos to grant them independence cannot but 
fail to make a deep impression on the peoples of 
Asia and further increase the reservoir of good 
will we have built up in that area. 

But the granting of independence to the Philip- 
pines will by no means indicate that the United 
States is severing itself completely from the Phil- 
ippines. Our ties with the Islands will continue 
to be extremely close after independence. Eco- 
nomically, politically, militarily, the two coun- 
tries will be on common ground for many years 
to come. 

Even the most optimistic do not deny that the 
Philippines is being given its independence at 
a very critical time in its history. The United 
States is keenly aware that the Philippines faces 
major problems in the days to come. The coun- 
try’s economic life must be restored and put in 
better balance; a broad program of social reform 
must be put in effect; the prosecution of collabo- 
rators must be carried forward; the country’s 
badly depleted revenues must be restored; and 
law and order under democratic processes must be 
maintained. In all these matters, however, the 
United States is prepared to give the Philippines 
the maximum assistance possible to another sov- 
ereign nation. Thus aided and encouraged there 
is no doubt that the Philippines will be able to 
meet the challenge of the future. 








o> a ~ a 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 


The following article of interest to readers of 
the BULLETIN appeared in the June 1 issue of the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the | 
Department of Commerce, copies of which may | 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, for 10 cents 
each: 


“Italy’s Tobacco Trade: Critical Problems 
Faced” by John I. Kross, agricultural economist, 
American Embassy, Rome. 
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Termination of the President’s 


War Relief Control Board 


[Released to the press by the White House May 14] 

The President’s War Relief Control Board, 
which had expected to cease its activities on March 
31 but which, at the request of the President and 
executive agencies, was continued, completed its 
work on May 14; and on its recommendation the 
President signed an Executive order * terminating 
the activities of the Board as a wartime agency. 

The President’s War Relief Control Board for 
five years has supervised relief agencies, handling 
more than one billion dollars contributed by the 
American public for foreign and domestic war 
relief. Regulations of the Board were effective 
in reducing the number of agencies from 700 to 
less than 100, and it was through the Board that 
the National War Fund was conceived and oper- 
ated. The Board also was instrumental in re- 
ducing the overhead costs of relief agencies from 
as much as 80 percent in some cases to less than 5 
percent in many, thereby saving for charitable 
purposes approximately 20 million dollars out of 
the contributors’ dollars. 

The Board assisted in the development of a 
non-profit program of food-package velief through 
the establishment by 24 American voluntary relief 
agencies of the Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Europe (CARE), which is now engaged 
in sending several million packages to individuals 
and institutions in the food-deficit countries of 
Europe. 

Joseph E. Davies, former United States Am- 
bassador to Russia, has served as the Board’s chair- 
man since its establishment on March 13, 1941. 
Charles P. Taft was also an original member. 
Charles Warren succeeded Dr. Frederick P. 
Keppel in December 1943, upon the death of the 
latter. 

The Board is notifying the various agencies con- 
cerned that no further reports will be required for 
the period subsequent to March 31, 1946 and that 
the use of the phrase President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board Registration should be discontinued. 


* Ex. Or. 9723 (11 Federal Register 5345). 
*Functions transferred from War Areas Economic 
Division. : 





*These functions were transferred from the UNRRA 
Operations Branch of the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner. 
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The Department 














Departmental Regulations 


131.2 Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs: (Effective 3-15-46) 

I RESPONSIBILITIES. The Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Seeretary shall have the following respon- 
sibilities: 

A General. Advise and assist the Assistant Secre- 
tary on assigned aspects of the relations of the Department 
of State with other departments and agencies, interna- 
tional bodies, and representatives of other Government 
bodies. 

B United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration Affairs (UNRRA).* 

1 Act as alternate for the Assistant Secretary on 
all UNRRA matters. 

2 Be the primary liaison point for the Department 
with UNRRA. 

3 Establish or approve, and provide general 
guidance in the execution of, all policies and programs 
governing the operations of the UNRRA Division (UD), 
Office of Budget and Finance (OBF). 

4 Exercise the authority and perform the 
functions relating to the expenditure of funds and the 
provision of supplies and services in connection with 
United States participation in UNRRA except for the 
functions specifically assigned to OBF by Departmental 
Regulation 124.4, and the functions carried on by UD. 

5 Execute such documents on behalf of the 
Department of State as may be necessary in the dis- 
charge of the responsibility delegated to him in respect 
to UNRRA. The Special Assistant may redelegate this 
authority. 


124.4 UNRRA Division (UD) of the Office of Budget and 
Finance (OBF):* (Effective 3-S—-46) 

I FuNcTIONS. UD, under the general direction of the 
Director of OBF and in accordance with policies and pro- 
grams established or approved by the Special Assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs (designated 
to represent the Assistant Secretary on United Nations 


Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
affairs), shall: 
A Have general responsibility for directing the var- 


ious phases of the UNRRA supply operations through the 
facilities of U. S. Government procuring agencies. 

B Provide such assistance in regard to the formula- 
tion of policies and programs in connection with U.S. 
participation in UNRRA as may be requested by the 
Special Assistant. 

Cc Assist UNRRA in processing relief supply-require- 
ments. 

D Process UNRRA requisitions for supplies to be 
procured from U. 8. contributions to UNRRA. 

BE Prepare commitment letters and other procure- 
ment documents. 
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F Maintain continual liaison with UNRRA and the 
procuring and servicing agencies on procurement and 
movement of relief supplies. 


G Maintain adequate accounting and operating 
records. 
H Prepare periodic and special reports as required 


by the Special Assistant, and Government agencies and 
the Congress. 


122.8 Secretariat of the Board of Examiners for the For- 
eign Service (Effective 3-146). The Board of Ex- 
aminers for the Foreign Service conducts examinations 
to determine the eligibility of candidates for the Foreign 
Service of the United States. It is composed as follows: 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Administration who 
shall be Chairman; the Director of the Office of the For- 
eign Service (OFS) who shall act as Chairman in the 
absence of the Assistant Secretary ; the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Personnel (FP); the Executive 
Director of the Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service; an officer of the Department of Commerce desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Commerce and acceptable to 
the Secretary of State; an officer of the Department of 
Agriculture designated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and acceptable to the Secretary of State; and the Chief 
Examiner of the Civil Service Commission. 
I Funcrions. The Secretariat will assist the Board 
of Examiners for the Foreign Service in the formulation, 
coordination, and administration of all matters pertaining 
to the Written and Oral Examinations for admission to 
the Foreign Service of the United States. Its functions 
will include: 

A Preparation of the Written Examinations to in- 
sure that they constitute a suitable means of selection of 
candidates for the Foreign Service. 


B Supervision of the printing of the Written Exam- 
inations. 
C Preparation and direction of a suitable program 


of publicity to insure that all interested individuals and 
institutions are informed of the times and places of 
examinations, of their general character, and of the pro- 
cedures to be followed in making application for designa- 
tion to take the examinations. 

D Supervision of all arrangements in the United 
States and abroad for the actual conduct of the Written 
Examinations and the Oral Examinations. This funce- 
tion will include liaison with the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Civil Service Commission, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, private institutions 
and organizations and with Foreign Service establish- 
ments and will include the organization, direction, and 
administration of examining panels to conduct Oral Ex- 
aminations in the United States and abroad. 

E Supervision of the scoring, grading, and averaging 
of the Written Examinations, including the making of all 
necessary arrangements with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the College Entrance Examination Board, and experts 
selected to read and score examinations. 


F Handling of all necessary correspondence and in- 
terviews with prospective applicants and with candidates. 
G Maintenance of liaison with the Committee on the 











Revision of the Foreign Service Examinations and with the 
College Entrance Examination Board in respect to matters 
dealt with by these organizations in connection with the 
preparation of, and the administration of the examinations, 

H Maintenance of liaison with universities and col- 
leges which educate candidates for the Foreign Service. 

I Maintenance of the records of the Board. 
II ORGANIZATION. The Secretariat will function under 
the direction of the Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service, but will be considered a part of OFS for admin- 
istrative and budgetary purposes. The Executive Diree- 
tor of the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service will 
also serve as Executive Director of the Secretariat. 


230.1 Requests for Information From German, Italian- 
Fascist, and Japanese Archives: (Effective 2-15-46). 
I In the interest of security and in order to expedite 
the flow of essential policy information from the files of 
German, Italian-Fascist, and Japanese official and quasi- 
official organizations to interested Divisions and Offices 
of the Department, and to facilitate arrangements with 
other Allied Governments on investigative procedure fo) 
combined exploitation of enemy documents, the Depart- 
ment hereby centralizes responsibility of supervising the 
collection and processing of information from _ these 
sources in the Division of Foreign Activity Correlation 
(FC), Office of Controls (CON). 


II All requests from other Offices and Divisions of the 
Department, regardless of the nature, for information 
from the sources mentioned above shall be made to FC, 


III All requests to assign investigative personnel to 
this project, regardless of the purpose, shall be submitted 
to FC for approval. 


IV All instructions to our diplomatic missions abroad 
concerning the review of enemy diplomatic and consular 
records shull continue, as in the past, to be made by or 
with the full approval of FC. 


V Liaison with the War, Navy, and Justice Depart- 
ments on all matters relating to the archives mentioned 
above shall continue to be the responsibility of FC. 


322.1 Employment of Aliens: (Effective 1-28-46). 
The Department of State has adopted the following policy 
with regard to the employment of aliens in the depart- 
mental and field services: (This does not apply to the 
Foreign Service. ) 

I No alien may be employed in the Department to 
serve within the continental limits of the United States. 
II Jaturalized citizens may be considered for 
employment in the Department within the continental 
limits of the United States: Provided, That they have 
received their naturalization papers prior to the date of 
their application for employment. 

III Aliens may be employed on a temporary basis and 
for specific service outside the continental limits of the 
United States: Provided, That no qualified American 
citizen is available. The recommendation for such an 
appointment must be accompanied by a statement to the 
effect that no qualified American citizen is available for 
appointment. 
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139.1 Delegation of Authority to the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State and Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner: (Effective 4-22-46). 

{To information printed in BULLETIN of October 28, 1945, 
p. 704, and BuLLeriIn of December 30, 1945, p. 1061, add 
the following information: ] 


II RESPONSIBILITY FOR FUNCTIONS ASSIGNED TO THE SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE BY EXECUTIVE ORDER TFRT. The Commis- 
sioner shall be responsible for initiation and coordina- 
tion of policies and action in connection with the 
functions assigned to the Secretary of State by Executive 
Order 9689, dated January 31, 1946, and the preparation 
of such regulations or other documents requiring action 
by the Secretary in the discharge of his responsibilities 
under that order. 


III AvuTHORITY To ExecuTE CONTRACTS AND OTHER 
DocuMENTs. The Commissioner is authorized to execute 
such contracts and other documents on behalf of the 
United States or the Department of State as may be neces- 
sary or desirable in the performance of the functions 
delegated to him, including, without derogating from the 
generality of the foregoing: 


A Commitment letters authorizing the procurement 
and transfer of materials, equipment or services, the 
charging of the cost thereof to program allocations to the 
extent that funds are available, the releasing for export 
and the retransfer of any such materials, equipment, and 
services, 

B Allocation letters authorizing the allocation and 
transfer of funds. 

C Revocation letters revoking any authority granted 
under paragraphs III A and B. 


139.2 Authorization to the Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State and Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
To Effect Sales of Surplus Property Through Disposal 
Agencies of Foreign Governments: (Effective 4-22-46). 


II The Commissioner is authorized to effect the sales 
of lend-lease property located in the Africa-Middle East 
Theater and Persian Gulf Command areas through estab- 
lished British disposal agencies and to delegate to these 
agencies authority to dispose of surplus property in single 
transactions not exceeding $25,000 in reported cost, 
subject to the following conditions: 

A Disposal of United States property will be made 
with the same care and favor accorded to property of 
other origins. 

B The United States representatives will have the 
right to reclaim any property prior to final disposition. 

C Due consideration will be given to the needs of 
United States medical, educational or philanthropic 
institutions. 

D Consideration will be given to the legitimate in- 
terests of United States manufacturers by affording them 
a prior opportunity to acquire at competitive prices any 
items readily identifiable as of their manufacture. 

E Disposal will be made subject to such conditions 
as will prevent reexport to the United States. 
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F All proposed sales will be submitted to the United 
States representative for his prior approval or veto as to 
price, purchaser, and condition. 

G Custodial responsibility for the care and main- 
tenance of property pending disposition will remain with 
the appropriate British disposal agency. 


251.1 Advice and Assistance on Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Agreements: (Effective 4-15-46). This 
Departmental Regulation is issued with a view to facilitat- 
ing use of the background information and technical serv- 
ices of the Treaty Branch of the Division of Research and 
Publication (RP) on matters pertaining to treaties and 
other international agreements. 

I NEGOTIATION OF NEW ‘TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS. 
Whenever the negotiation of a new treaty or other inter- 
national agreement is being considered, the policy Office 
concerned will request of the Treaty Branch background 
material and advice regarding relevant provisions in exist- 
ing treaties and agreements, the general treaty relations 
of this Government with the government concerned, and 
other pertinent information. As soon as tentative provi- 
sions may be considered or drafted, the Treaty Branch 
will be requested to make available to the policy Office the 
services of a technical adviser on treaties to insure that 
the agreement is properly drafted and agreed policy is ex- 
pressed clearly and fully. The Treaty Branch will pre- 
pare a draft in the first instance upon the request of 
another office. Before a proposed treaty or other agree- 
ment is submitted to the Central Secretariat (ESC) of the 
Executive Staff Committees for consideration, it will be 
cleared with the Treaty Branch. Before any agreement is 
prepared for signature in the Department incorporated 
into an exchange of notes or an instruction to the field, 
the draft of the agreement will be initialed, in addition to 
any other relevant Divisions or Offices, by the Office of the 
Legal Adviser (Le) and the Treaty Branch. 

II INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND SO FORTH. 

A In connection with preparations for international 
conferences or meetings at which new treaties or other 
international agreements may be formulated or existing 
ones considered, the Treaty Branch will be called upon 
for background material and advice, and for assistance in 
the preparation of instructions to representatives of this 
Government. Wherever necessary, technical assistance 
from the Treaty Branch will be provided at such confer- 
ences. 

B No text of any treaty or other international agree- 
ment formulated at an international conference or meet- 
ing shall be agreed upon as acceptable to the United States 
until such text shall have been reviewed by the appropriate 
offices, which shall, in all instances, include Le and the 
Treaty Branch. 

III Sientnc. The signing of treaties and other inter- 
national agreements or acts is a technical matter on which 
the Treaty Branch will be consulted in every instance in 
which the United States is to be a party or is to serve as 
depositary. Requests for the preparation of full powers 
or other authorizations for persons to sign such instru- 
ments for the United States will be made to the Treaty 
sranch. Full powers and other authorizations for for- 
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eign plenipotentiaries to sign under the auspices of this 
Government such instruments and any questions respecting 
such documents will be referred to the Treaty Branch for 
consideration. Likewise, the Treaty Branch will be con- 
sulted before any commitments are made as to who will 
sign an international instrument. If the instrument is to 
be signed by someone other than the Secretary or Under 
Secretary or an ambassador or minister, there may be a 
question regarding the appropriateness of signature which 
should be resolved by the appropriate offices in the Depart- 
ment, which shall in all instances include Le and the 
Treaty Branch. The Treaty Branch will be requested to 
make all arrangements for the signing of treaties or other 
international agreements by the Secretary or the Under 
Secretary, or by any other person authorized to sign for 
this Government, as well as arrangements for foreign 
plenipotentiaries to sign. 

LV TRANSMISSION TO SENATE. Requests for the prep- 
aration of reports by the Secretary of State to the Presi- 
dent and for messages by the President for the 
transmission of treaties to the Senate for its advice and 
consent to ratification will be directed to the Treaty 
Branch. Such requests will be accompanied by any 
background information and suggestions which the office 
concerned may consider helpful in explaining the purposes 
and provisions of the treaties involved. 

V STATUS OF EXISTING AGREEMENTS. Inquiries with 
respect to the existence, status, and application of inter- 
national agreements, including agreements to which this 
Government is not a party as well as those to which it is 
a party, will be made of the Treaty Branch which com- 
piles and maintains authoritative analytical and docu- 
mentary records on such instruments. To insure that 
these records are at all times complete and up-to-date, it 
is of the utmost importance that all relevant papers be 
referred to the Treaty Branch. The Treaty Branch will 
initiate any inquiries that should be made of other gov- 
ernments or international organizations, as the case may 
be, in the event that the records of the Department are 
not clear or complete with respect to a particular inter- 
national agreement. 

VI RATIFICATIONS, ADHERENCE, AND SO FORTH. Re- 
quests for the preparation of, and advice and assistance 
respecting instruments of ratification, instruments of ad- 
herence, and notifications of acceptance or approval of 
treaties or other international agreements will be made 
to the Treaty Branch. 


VII EXCHANGE OR DeEposir oF RATIFICATIONS, AND SO 
FORTH, 
A Arrangements for the exchange or deposit of in- 


struments of ratification, the deposit of instruments of 
adherence, and the receipt of notifications of acceptance 
or approval of treaties and other international agree- 
ments will be handled by the Treaty Branch. Instruc- 
tions to American diplomatic missions abroad and 
communications to foreign diplomatic missions in Wash- 
ington respecting such matters will be prepared in the 
Treaty Branch. 

B Inquiries from representatives of foreign diplo- 





* BULLETIN of Mar. 3, 1946, p. 348. 
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matic missions in Washington and from American diplo- 
matic missions abroad with respect to the preparation or 
deposit of such instruments relating to any multilatera] 
agreement of which the United States is depositary will 
be referred to the Treaty Branch. The Treaty Branch 
will be notified immediately of the receipt of any such 
document anywhere in the Department, inasmuch as aq 
depositary is required to ascertain whether those docu- 
ments are properly executed before accepting them for 
deposit, and is required to keep accurate records on and 
inform other governments concerned of the order and 
date of receipt of such documents. 

VIII PROCLAMATIONS, Policy officers will contact the 
Treaty Branch with respect to proclamations of treaties 
and other international agreements. Proclamations pre- 
pared by other offices with respect to the application of 
an existing treaty or other international agreement will 
be referred to the Treaty Branch for consideration 
before being transmitted to the President for signature. 


IX AGREEMENTS NEGOTIATED BY OTHER AGENCIES. 
A Officers responsible for liaison with other agencies 


of this Government will consult with the Treaty Branch 
regarding procedures to be followed with respect to the 
drafting and approving of international agreements nego- 
tiated by such other agencies and regarding the custody of 
the originals of those agreements. While other agencies 
primarily interested in particular agreements may often 
conduct initial negotiations and preliminary drafting, the 
Department has the over-all responsibility for foreign 
relations, The final texts of all international agreements 
must therefore conform to approved and established De- 
partment procedure. Originals of such international 
agreements and extensions, modifications, and amend- 
ments thereto will be retained in the permanent files of the 
Department of State. In the event that the liaison officer 
concerned is unable to arrange for the Department to have 
custody of the signed original of a particular agreement 
which commits the United States, either on a Government 
level or through any agency of the Government, that officer 
shall be held responsible for insuring that the Department 
has at least a certified copy of any such agreement. 

B In all other respects, the general principles out- 
lined in paragraphs I through VIII above will be observed. 


240.1 Responsibilities Under the International Organ- 
izations Immunities Act:* (Effective 2-21-46). The 
International Organizations Immunities Act, enacted De- 
cember 29, 1945 (Public Law 291, 79th Congress) provides 
that certain privileges, exemptions, and immunities shall 
be extended to such publie international organizations and 
to their officers and employees as shall have been desig- 
nated by the President through appropriate Executive 
Order as being entitled thereto. By Executive Order 9698 
of February 19, 1946, the President designated the follow- 
ing organizations as being entitled to the privileges pro- 
vided in the Act of December 29, 1945: 

Food and Agriculture Organization 

International Labor Organization 

2an-American Union 

United Nations 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 

tion 
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The Executive Order designated the Department of State 
as the agency to receive applications and authorized the 
Secretary of State to require such information as he may 
deem necessary from those international organizations 
which apply to receive the privileges conferred by the 
Act, and to prepare recommendations to the President as 
to whether the applicant organizations should be desig- 
nated by Executive Order as public international organiza- 
tions entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, and 
immunities conferred by the Act. 

I RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIVISION OF ProrocoL (PR), 
OFFICE OF DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION (ODA). The Di- 
vision is given responsibilities for the performance of the 
Department of State under the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act, as follows: 

A Receiving, in behalf of the Secretary, applications 
of organizations desiring privileges, exemptions, and im- 
munities provided in the Act. 

B Reviewing in the first instance, such applications 
to assure that they satisfy the announced requirements 
for consideration by the Department. 

C Maintaining a complete record of organizations and 
individuals accorded privileges, exemptions, and immuni- 
ties provided in the Act. 

D Serving as the center of information and services 
for the administration of the Act, and acting as liaison 
with other Government agencies concerned with the execu- 
tion of the Act. 

II RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIVISION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS (OA), OFFICE OF SPECIAL 
PouiricAL AFFAIRS (SPA). 

A The Division is given responsibilities for the per- 
formance of the Department of State under the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act, as follows: 

I Reviewing applications which PR has found to 
satisfy the announced requirements for consideration 
in order to determine eligibility of organizations for 
benefits envisaged by the Act. 

ys Drafting the necessary Executive Orders, and 
submitting recommendations to the Secretary for his 
approval and transmittal to the President. 

B In the performance of the foregoing responsibili- 
ties, OA will consult when appropriate, with PR, the 
Office of the Legal Adviser (Le), the Division of Inter- 
national Conferences (IC), the Visa Division (VD), the 
geographic Divisions, and other Divisions whose responsi- 
bilities or interests are directly concerned with the ap- 
plicant organizations. 


121.10 Division of Protocol. (PR): (Effective 2-21-46). 
I Functions. PR is given responsibility for the per- 
formance, in behalf of the Secretary, and in collabora- 
tion with the Division of International Organization 
Affairs (OA), of the Department’s responsibilities under 
the International Organizations Immunities Act. (See 
DR 240.1 for a statement of the general provisions of the 
Act and PR’s responsibilities thereunder. ) 


118.11 
FAIRS (OA): 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AF- 
(Effective 2-21-46). 

I Functions. OA is given responsibility for the per- 
formance, in behalf of the Secretary, and in collaboration 
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with the Division of Protocol (PR), of the Department’s 
responsibilities under the International Organizations 
Immunities Act. (See DR 240.1 for a statement of the 
general provisions of the Act and OA’s responsibilities 
thereunder. ) 














The Congress 








Joint Resolution To Authorize the Use of Naval Vessels 
To Determine the Effect of Atomic Weapons upon Such 
Vessels: Hearing Before the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States Senate Seventy-ninth Congress, second ses- 
sion, on H.J. Res. 307, a joint resolution to authorize the use 
of naval vessels to determine the effect of atomic weapons 
upon such vessels. Part 2, April 18, 1946. iii, 24 pp. 

Atomic Energy Act of 1946: Hearings Before the Spe- 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy, United States Senate, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, on S. 1717, a bill 
for the development and control of atomic energy. Part 5, 
April 4 and 8, 1946. iii, 43 pp. 

Authorizing Appointment of Additional Foreign-Service 
Officers in the Classified Grades. H. Rept. 1590, 79th 
Cong., To accompany H.R. 5244. 3 pp. [Favorable re- 
port. ] 

Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1946. 
1977, 7th Cong., To accompany H.R. 5890. 
partment of State, p. 5.] 


H. Rept. 
6 pp. [De- 


Facilitating the Admission into the United States of the 
Alien Fiancées or Fiancés of Members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. H. Rept. 2108, 79th Cong., To accom- 
pany H.R. 6279. 4 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Sixth Report to Congress on Operations of UNRRA. 
Message From the President of the United States Trans- 
mitting the Sixth Report to Congress on UNRRA Opera- 
tions for the Quarter Ending December 31, 1945. H. Doe. 
533, 79th Cong. 56 pp. 

Supplemental Estimate of Appropriation for United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Com- 
munication from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $600,000,000 for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
H. Doc. 543, 79th Cong. 2 pp. 

Draft of Proposed Provision Pertaining to Existing Ap- 
propriations, Together With Supplemental Estimate of 
Appropriations for the Department of State. Communi- 
cation from the President of the United States transmit- 
ting draft of proposed provision pertaining to existing ap- 
propriations, together with supplemental estimate of 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1946 in the amount of 
$37,261.42, for the Department of State. H.Doe. 591, 79th 
Cong. 2 pp. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1946. Message from the 
President of the United States transmitting Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1946, prepared in accordance with the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1945. H.Doce. 594, 
7th Cong. 13 pp. [Department of State, pp. 1, 7-8.] 
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Training Announcements 


Wednesday 11 o’clock Orientation Series 


Prof. Frederick L. Schuman of Williams College, a 
widely known author in the field of foreign affairs, 
will speak on “United States - Soviet Relations and 
World Affairs” at 11 a.m., Wednesday, June 19. 


Departmental Orientation Series 


Gen. John H. Hilldring, Assistant Secretary of State 
for occupied areas, will speak at 10 a.m., Wednes- 
day, June 26, instead of on the previously an- 
nounced date of June 17. General Hilldring will 
discuss “American Policies in Occupied Areas.” 

Mr. Willard L. Thorp, Deputy to Assistant Secretary 
for economic affairs, will outline the “Economic 
Objectives of American Foreign Policy” at 10 a. m. 
and 11 a.m. on Tuesday, June 18. 

Economic Problems of Occupation in Japan will be 
explained by Mr. Roswell H. Whitman, Assistant 


These lectures will be held in Room 474, main State 


Chief, Division of Japanese and Korean Economic 
Affairs, on June 21 at 11 a.m. 


Foreign Service Orientation Series 


The “Political Objectives of American Foreign Pol- 
icy” will be outlined on June 20, at 9 a. m., by Mr. 
Robert McClintock, Foreign Service Officer and 
Special Assistant to the Director, Office of Special 
Political Affairs, for Foreign Service personnel in 
training. This lecture, as well as the other lec- 
tures in the Foreign Service Orientation Series, is 
open to personnel of other Government departments 
who are assigned to foreign duty upon special ar- 
rangement, in advance, with the Registrar of the 
Training Division, and to Department of State per- 
sonnel interested in the subjects covered. 


Department building. 
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